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SURNETI’S COCOAINE. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 
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growth of new hair. I trust that otners, 
i, will be induced to try the same remedy. 
8, very truly, Susan R. Pork. 
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For Zion’s Herald. 

MINNESOTA CORRESPONDENCE. 
mportance of the German Work—The Northwest 
settled by then—Four hundred missionaries as 
the first installment—Beauty of the country— 

Difference between preaching the gospel in the 

East and West. f 

By the press, our Bishops and others, there has 
been an attempt made during the last fifteen years 
to give the people of the Eastern and Middle 
States some idea of the importance of our missions 
to the Germans of this country. But I fear, after 
all that has been done, they have no true compre- 
hension of the greatness and importance of this 
work. It must be seen tobe comprehended. One 
cannot travel extensively in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa or Missouri, without coming to the conclusion 
that this vast, fertile region, the garden of America, 
and containing nearly as many square miles as the 
whole of Europe, has been taken possession of by 
foreigners, and the majority of these, Germans. 
Walk the streets of the great cities, Chicago, Mil- 
waukie, St. Louis, St. Paul, St. Anthony, with 
hosts of others of less notoriety, the German manners 
and signs of those doing business, the dress, names 
and language that he hears, would remind him at 
once of the cities of the Rhine. He could easily 
imagine himself in “ Fader Land.” One coming 
West, suddenly finds himself in Germany, in a 
foreign country, amonga people of harsh language, 
strange customs, before he had left bis native soil. 
He wonders if the star spangled banner yet waves 
over him, and he in the land of the free, or whether 
he has been spirited through the air in a dream 
and landed in Protestant Prussia, or in Catholic, 
tyrannical Austria. One may go up and down for 
hundreds of miles these river vallies of fabulous 
richness, cross over these flower-enameled prairies 
in any direction, and, perhaps, for fifty miles in 
succession, nearly every man he meets will be a 
German, and for the most part entirely ignorant of 
the language of their adopted country. To lose 
your way or get hungry in one of these exclusively 
German districts, to one who does not understand 
their language, is, for all practical purposes, the 
same as being lost in the woods, and worse than to 
be lost among wandering Siouxs or Chippewas ; for 
the most graphic pantomime and expressive gestic- 
ulation fails to supply a medium of communication 
with the German. The Demosthenic rule of 
“action,” as the essence of oratory, was well 
enough for the keen perceptions of the Greek or 
the subtle and instinctive discrimination of the 
North American Indian. But the rule has excep- 
tions when applied to the immobile intellect of the 
phlegmatic Teuton, which has no sympathy with 
motion in any of its forms. The complex chiro- 
mancy of signs and gestures by which the Indian or 
Frenchman reads your meaning at a glance, only 
confuses and appals the Dutchman, who simply 
wonders from what lunatic asylum you have escap- 
ed, and if in the end you really mean to strike him. 
I have found them a very hospitable people when 
they really understand what you want; but I have 

suffered for food on these long circuits from not 
being able to make them comprehend my de- 
sires, 

They are honest, industrious and intelligent, 
and afford the very best material out of which to 
manufacture Bible Christians, and, of course, good 
citizens. They are now strangers in a new world, 
placed under circumstances very different from 
those in“ Fader Land;” old associations of Church 
and State broken up, they are under the very best 
possible circumstances to be reached by good 
influences. Seed now sown, work performed, 
will in due time, like the virgin soil of these 
prairies, produce an hundred fold. They have 
brought infidel, Sabbath-breaking, lager-beer drink- 
ing Germany to America; it is our work to offer 
them Christ and him crucified, and thus save this 
the fairest, richest portion of our land, destined to 
be densely populated, from the curse of infidelity, 
irreligion and intemperance. For should they once 
become intrenched here, a moral Sebastopol of 
evil is established. 

If at the recent meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, at Norwich, the report, which 
excited the most interest and awakened the deepest 
feeling, was that which referred to the “ Home 
Heathen” of Connecticut, the thousands that at- 
tend no church, have no religious principle, and are 
nearly or quite ignorant of the Bible. If that 
puritanic State, with churches and school-houses 
crowni hilltop and valley, and settled by 
Christian families, who from the first have put forth 
untiring efforts to save it, from irreligion, has 
made such downward progress as to awaken the 
deepest solicitude as to the final result, what is to 
become of us in Minnesota, a State twice as large as 
New York, settled almost in a day, with persons 
flocking from the four points of the compass, bring- 
ing every thing else but the ministry, the Bible, the 
Sabbath and temperance principles ? 

One hundred missionaries sent at once into each 
of the four States named, would be but a com- 
mencement of the work to be done. Who will 
hear the “ Macedonian cry,” and volunteer as 
laborers? And who will help furnish the money 
to sustain them ? 

Itis too much to expect that a poor, irreligious or 
infidel people will make the sacrifice necessary to 
furnish the gospel for themselves; it must be fur- 
nished by those who know its value. 

H. C. ATWATER. 

St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota, July 15. 











For Zion’s Herald. 
MISSOURI CONFERENCE. 


St. Louis—Bro. Mudge—Northern Men joining a 
Southern Church—Bro. Brooks—Educational 
Enterprise. 
This, as everybody knows, is the season for vaca- 

tion. Resolving to spend a part of this time in vis- 

iting certain points of interest on the Mississippi 

River, we soon found ourselves in the city of St. 

Louis. This is by far the largest city west of Cin- 

cinnati, numbering, according to some, 200,000 in- 

habitants, one half of whom are foreigners. Prob- 
ably 175,000 will more nearly express the truth. 

The pressure in the money market has affected St. 

Louis very little. It is said, in evidence, that more 

buildings are now in process ot erection, than dur- 

ing any previous year. The immense tidg of im- 

migration which has of late poured into Kansas has 

left in Missouri a large amount of ready money. 

Hence a degree of thrift is apparent in this State 

which is not witnessed in Illinois or Iowa. 

Here we found a hearty welcome from our old 
friend and schoolmate, Rev. Bro. Mudge, formerly 
of the N. E. Conference, who is now stationed at 


Simpson Chapel, and who is doing a work for 
himself and the church. But + a ao in the 
ity is far from being vigorous. Such is the force 
of circumstances, that the Church South has greatly 
the advantage of our own. Many, however, within 
the pale of that church are only waiting for a 
change of circumstances to come back again to the 


church of their early choice 
regretted to learn that some 


on coming to Missouri 


. , » which even now has 
their sympathies, and always will have them. We 

. . professing to occupy 
high anti-slavery ground while at the East, should, 


than to identify themselves with an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization whose members buy and sell hu- 
man beings without restraint, and which already be- 
gins to glory in its pro-slavery character. Against 
such inhuman proclivities, our brethren bere have- 
taken the right stand; and in the position which 
they occupy there is much of the moral sublime. 
They have planted the battlements of freedom in 
the presence of its enemies, and are working out 
the great problem of fighting the “sum of all vil- 
lanies” on its own soil. A braver and more self- 
sacrificing band is not to be found in the annals of 
Methodism. They surely deserve the sympathy, 
prayers and support of the church, 

According to the time-honored custom of Meth- 
odist ministers, (it may not always be a very con- 
venient one for you editors,) we were not long in 
finding the whereabouts of the Central Christian 
Advocate. The editor was in his office, hard at 
work, and doubtless dealing, as he is wont to do, 
some heavy blow against the citadel of slavery. It 
was on that very day that he received the intelli- 
gence that our people in Texas had been attacked 
by a slave-drivinig mob, and that several lives had 
been sacrificed on both sides; and we heard words 
from his lips which told how ardently he had es- 
poused the cause of ‘Border Methodism. Said he, 
with an emphasis which is peculiarly his own, 
“ Were I at liberty to do so, I would go to Texas 
and help those brethren fight, or die with them in 
the struggle.” These may not be his exact words, 
but such was his intent ; and we saw by the fire of 
his fine large eye and the expression of firmness 
which his features assumed, that he meant all he 
said. Bro. Brooks isa strong and earnest man, 
doing whatever he does with all his might. 


We must not forget to mention the magnificent 
educational enterprise undertaken by our church 
in Missouri. Four hundred and fifty acres of land 
have been purchased in Jefferson City, which will 
be sold in lots to secure means for building pur- 
poses, and for a permanent endowment fund for the 
use of the future institution. It is thought that 
such a financial arrangement will effectually place 
it beyond the embarrassment of debt, and we may 
add, such a consummation is devoutly to be desired. 
A university of the highest order is contemplated ; 
and though the Legislature, because under the con- 
trol of pro-slavery politicians, has refused a char- 
ter, the Trustees are resolutely carrying out their 
purposes; and, charter or no charter, the corner 
stone of one of the University edifices will be laid 
in September or October next, and the building 
will be completed as soon as possible. In the mean- 
while, the friends of the project will patiently and 
prayerfully bide their time, when other and better 
auspices shall govern the legislative councils of 
Missouri, and when the fact of a man being the 
friend of the oppressed shall no longer be a barrier 
to the enjoyments of his rights. God speed the 
day ! W. T. Harrow. 

Rock River Seminary, Mt. Morris, Ill., July 15. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE 


By this phrase we mean the condition of the 
dead between death and the resurrection. 

Prop. I. Jt is a state of conscious existence. It 
is surprising that any, living in a Christian commu- 
nity and professedly Christian themselves, should 
ever advocate or endorse sentiments of an opposite 
character. Yet it is even so. Some teachers of 
the inspired word so interpret its revelations as to 
make it appear that the “ The Intermediate State” 





is not one of conscious existence, but “that the 
soul is either extinct, or rests in a profound and 
dreamless sleep, forgetful of all that is past, ig- 
norant of all that surrounds it, and regardless of 
all that is to come.” The foundation of this assump- 
tion must be that thought, or the soul, is the result 
of material organization, and thus when that organ- 
ization ceases, the soul ceases. 

But facts disprove the conclusion, therefore it is 
not legitimate, or the assumption is wrong. Is the 
conclusion correctly derived? Thought is the re- 
sult of organization, therefore it will cease when 
this ceases. They sustain the relation of cause and 
effect—organization is the cause, and thought is 
the effect; remove the cause and you remove the 
effect. “The premises being granted, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable. We now inquire after the as- 
sumption. We pronounce it false. (1.) /t is con- 
tradicted by facts. Immediately after death, before 
the action of chemical decomposition, the bodily or- 
ganization is as perfect as it was before death, 
therefore as long as this is the case, life should con- 
tinue ; but it does not, salife is not dependent on 
that for its cause. Still further, the organization of 
Adam was completed, but he became not a living 
soul until God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; whereas if the assumption be true, his life 
was not the result of a special act of the Almighty, 
but of his own material organization, which contra- 
dicts the Scriptures. (2.) I¢ is false in theory. That 
principle upon which Locke and other philosophers 
have based so much, viz: that effects must be of 
the same nature as their causes is a failure here, 
else a material world proves a material God, while 
that other principle which teaches that an effect 
cannot be greater than its cause must be eternally 
true. Mind is superior to matter in any or all of its 
modifications, and per consequence matter is not its 
cause. A spiritual being, according to its charac- 
ter, may create or make a spiritual or material or- 
ganization, but a material organism, of itself, can 
do neither, therefore mind must have another cause. 
From these considerations the assumption appears 
baseless. 

This assumption may be further disproved by 
establishing our first proposition from the teachings 
of the Bible, viz: That it is a state of conscious ex- 
istence. In doing this we will notice, (1.) some in- 
stances of persons living long after their bodies 
have been dead. The Saviour taught the Sadducees 
that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were living in his 
time, by quoting and commenting upon the words 
of God to Moses in the burning bush. He said, 
“ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Here is a plain declaration. God says “ He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living "—he is the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. This lan- 
guage needs no comment. It means what it says. 
When Jacob heard of the supposed death of Joseph 
he consoles himself with the reflection that he can 
“ go down to the grave of his son mourning.” Gen. 
xxxvii. 35. “I will go down into the grave of my 
son mourning.” “The word here translated 
‘ grave ’ is not ‘ Keber,’ the proper Hebrew word 
for grave, but ‘ Sheol,’ which is used to express 
the invisible world, or the habitation of the depart- 
ed.” Jacob imagined Joseph to have been slain 
by wild beasts so that his body could have had no 
burial, but his soul he supposed to be in Sheol, 
where he expected to meet him. Similar were the 
views expressed by David, 2 Sam. xii. 15-23, 
upon the death of his son. “ I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.” When the monarch 
gave utterance to the above heartfelt sentiment, 
the body of his son was with him; but whatever 
satisfaction that might have been to him, his bur- 
dened soul sought for greater consolation in that 








i, not have more principle 


departed. The circumstances of the rich man and 

Lazarus are conclusive. The rich man realized 

his condition and remembered his absent brethren. 

Moses died, and God buried him in a valley in the 

land of Moab over against Bethpeor, but he appeared 

in company with Elias upon the mountand conversed 

with Jesus concerning “ the decease he should ac- 

complish at Jerusalem.” When St. Peter wrote his 

first general Epistle the Antediluvians were alive, 

shut up in the prison of hell. When St. Jude 

penned his epistle, the inhabitants of Sodom and 

Gomorrah were suffering the vengeance of eternal 

fire. When John was upon the island of Patmos 

the heavens opened, and he saw under the altar the 

souls of those beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and 

they cried with a loud voice, saying, “ How long, 

O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 

avenge our blood on them that dwell in the earth.” 

These quotations are conclusive, inasmuch as there 

is no doubtfulness of expression, and consequently, 

no ambiguity of meaning. The persons of whom 

they were written were living, conscious beings. 

The doctrine is taught, (2.) in those passsges which 

speak of the spirit, or man, existing independently 

of the body. LEccl., iii. 21; “ Who knoweth the 

spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward to the earth?” 

Here the tendencies of the spirits are in opposite 

directions, so that the destiny of one cannot be in- 

ferred from the destiny of the other. The spirit of 
the beast goeth downward, which denotes its con- 

dition, while the spirit of man goeth upward, which 

signifies his more enlarged sphere of activity. 

But let the same author express his view in 

another place. Eccl. xii. 7; “ Then shall the dust 

return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 

return unto God who gave it.” The first part 

of this text we know to be true, because attested 

by our senses; the other we will believe to be true 

till proved to the contrary. Ps. xc. 10; Moses, 

speaking of the destiny of man, says, “ that we soon 

fly away,” meaning that our spirits separate them- 

selves from their bodies, and repair to another scene 

of action. The Saviour in admonishing his hear- 

ers, tells them “ to fear not them which kill the body 

but are not able to kill the soul, but rather fear 

him who is able to cast both soul and body into 
hell.” This text is decisive if it speaks a common 

sense language. Here the body and soul are 

spoken of as distinct substances, and while men 

have the power to kill the body they have no power 
to kill the soul, therefore the soul dies not with the 

body. When suspended upon the cross the Sav- 
iour replied to the penitent thief, who appears to 
have been the first that understood correctly the 

kingdom of the Messiah and the object of his mis- 
sion, “ To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
By reference to the prophecy of David quoted by 

the apostle Peter, we learn that during the interim 

of the Saviour’s death and resurrection his spirit 

was in Hades, a part of which was called Paradise, 
or Elysium. This decides that the thief was exist- 

ing after his body was dead. Besides, “ Paradise ” 

could not mean the grave, because it was promised 

in answer to prayer, and the grave was the com- 
mon receptacle of the dead whether they prayed 
or not, and it is highly probable that the body of 
the thief never had a burial, but that it was cast 

with those of the other malefactors, to the fires of 
Gehenna. Stephen expressed his belief when he 
said, Acts vii. 59, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
He was dying—he looked upward—the heavens 

opened—he saw Jesus—he exclaims, “ Receive my 
spirit.” We will not comment; if Stephen meant 
anything, he meant that the Saviour should receive 
his spirit when it was released from the body. 

Once when Paul was waxing eloquent upon the 
fulness of grace, he exclaims, Rom. viii. 35, “* Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword ? For I am persuaded 
that neither life, nor death, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The point here is that 
death cannot separate us from the “love of God,’ 
which must embrace a continued life. Again he 
says, 2 Cor. v. 1, &e., “ For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens; therefore we are 
willing to be absent from the body and be. present 
with the Lord.” Other passages might be tran- 
scribed. but if these are not sufficient the addition of 
more would add nothing, for the same spirit that 
would explain these away would treat others in 
like manner. B. F. R. 





THE CARE OF GOD FOR THE DEAD 
BODY OF THE SAINT. 
“ What though my body run to dust? 
Faith cleaves unto it, counting every gain 
With an exact and most particular trust, 
Reserving all for flesh again.” 
Georce Hernenrr. 


It is good to think of Michael, the archangel, 
disputing with the devil about the body of Moses. 
The dispute was over a grave. The Most High 
had himself performed the funeral rites of his ser- 
vant, for we read, “ The Lord buried him.” We 
naturally think of the archangel as placed in 
charge of the precious dust. 
Some great commission, connected with the res- 
urection of the dead, appears to be held by the 
chief spirit of the angelic world. “For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 


God.” The burial of each and every body which is 
destined to the resurrection of the just, is, therefore, 
not improbably, an object of interest with him who, 


the last day. With a view to that harvest of the 
earth, he will now see the furrows made, the seed 
planted, the hill prepared. He will have a care 
that everything lies down, whether by seeming ac- 
cident, or by violence, or by design, in just the 
place from which the arranging mind of Him who 
is Lord both of the dead and of the living, has ap- 
pointed it to come forth. 

To him the body of a saint is suggestive of the 
last day ; itis a special assignment by Christ, an 
official trust to the archangel. Bodies of saints are, 
therefore, most precious to him. Particles of the 
precious metal are not more precious to the miner, 
pearls to the diver, ivory to the Coast-merchant, 
and the shell-fish to the maker of Tyrian purple. 


redemption ; a destiny of indescribable interest and 
importance belongs to it. Any subaltern angel 
may have charge 
night, of summer an) 


sleep in Jesus. 


with the voice of the archangel and the trump of 


The body of each saint is an unfinished history of 


of winds and seas, of day and 
d winter; but only the arch- 
angel is counted meet to have charge, and to keep 
watch and ward, over the bodies of saints as they 


“ He disputed about the body of Moses.” It was 
a dispute characterized on the part of the archangel 
more by act than word. Words are hushed in great 
encounters. Debate with a pirate, a body-snatch- 
er, would be folly ; no arguments, therefore, were 
wasted on the top of Nebo, by Michael over the 
“ The Lord rebuke thee,” was his 


fling right arm hindering the accursed design, wer. 
the invincible logic of that dispute. 
O, prince of angels, watchman, herald, master of 
the guard, at the resurrection of the just,—comp- 
troller, now of that treasury which receives and 
keeps their precious forms, from whose lips that 
signal is to come which millions on millions are to 
hear and live, what images of glory and terror fill 
thy mind in the anticipation of that moment when 
thy dread commission is to be fulfilled! Is not 
that “trumpet” sometimes taken into thy hand? 
Dost thou not place it to thy lips, but quickly lay 
it aside, and patiently and joyfully watch the swell- 
ing number of the graves of saints? Funerals of 
those who fall asleep in Jesus, to thee are pleasant 
scenes ; they are spring work, planting times for thy 
harvest, Ochief reaper! While with bursting hearts 
we turn from the new-made mound, one more 
glorified body, in anticipation, is added to thy 
charge. 
Smiling at our sorrow, in joyful thought of the 
change to be witnessed in and around that sepul- 
chre when the family circle shall there put on in- 
corruption, thou canst not pity us except as we pity 
the brief sorrows of children. If the devil should 
approach the spot, to work some unknown, and to 
us inconceivable harm to that body—be it the body 
of the humblest saint, one of those little ones who 
believe in Jesus, or of those infants whose angels do 
always behold the face of God—thou, mighty cherub, 
wouldst be there, and, if need be, with a band of 
angels, “every one with his sword upon his thigh 
because of fear in the night,” and Nebo and its dis- 
pute would reappear. Poor, dying, mouldering 
body ! hast thou the archangel himself for thy keep- 
er? Not only so, 
“God, my Redeemer, lives, 
And ever from the skies 
Looks down and watches all my dust 
Till he shall bid it rise.” 

Nor is it strange, since we read, “The body is 
for the Lord, and the Lord for the body.” “ Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you?” 
Dr. N. Adams’ Catherine. 





For Zion’s Herald. 

WHAT NEXT? 
We are frequently reminded of Christ’s words, 
that “ The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” 
A man has recently passed through our village 
zealously engaged in what seemed at least to be a 
work of purely disinterested benevolence, viz., sup- 
plying the churches of the place—“ free gratis for 
nothing ”—with fans. No, he does not even ask 
for a “collection to aid the cause.” How he is 
supported in this “ work and labor of love” noone 
knows, though a simple glance at the fan will ena- 
ble any live Yankee to guess. 
The fan is a circular piece of paper, hardly thick 
enough to be called pasteboard, and consequently 
of no real value as a fan, with asmall stick slightly 
stuck on for a handle; and the paper is covered 
all over on both sides with the business advertise- 
ments of a neighboring city, to the number of 
thirty-eight. So that the congregation can while 
away the hours of divine service in alternately 
fanning themselves and reading these advertise- 
ments; and should it not be warm enough to re- 
quire a great deal of fanning, they would probably 
be able to go through with the whole of them at 
each service. Did you ever! Rather a poor 
substitute this for the Bible, or even the Prayer 
Book. 
Now this is a little too much. We care not how 
many thousands men of business expend in adver- 
tising in the newspape.s, how many cartloads of 
handbills and placards they may issue to be posted 
upon the fences and trees, or how extensive the 
gratuitous circulation of advertising almanacks; 
but, when they make this bold push-stride into our 
churches and take advantage of the services of the 
sanctuary to publish their business and their wares, 
we think it is time to say, “Stand back a little, 
gentlemen, you can see just as well.” 
May we not then exclaim, What next? Would 
it not be well for the Trustees of our churches to 
reflect upon what they are doing when they give 
their consent to this kind of operation? Or if— 
which is probably more frequently the case—this 
thing is done without permission from proper au- 
thority, how long does Christian forbearance re- 
quire us to put up with this kind of imposition ? 
Why, if this is tolerated, we must not be at all sur- 
prised if, on going into the church some Sabbath 
morning, we should find a huge business poster on 
the front of our pulpits, printed with type so large 
that it can be read by the whole congregation. 
This ostensible philanthropist referred to, is now 
probably carrying on his benevolent operation in 
some neighboring town. For one, I wish the nui- 
sance might meet with the rebuke which it deserves; 
And to those engaged in getting up this church fan 


"|—if it may not be thought too officious—I would 


suggest a slight alteration for their second edition. 
It is this, to crowd the advertisements a little more 
closely together, so as to give a conspicuous place 
for this text of scripture: “ Make not my Father's 
house a house of merchandize.” 


July 19, 1859. Pr. 





PHRENOLOGY. 
The August number of the Atlantic Monthly has 
some excellent articles. From ‘ The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table ” we clip the following, which expres- 
ses “‘ our sentiments exactly ” on Phrenology : 

I shall begin, my friends, with the definition of a 
Pseudo-science. A Pseudo-science consists of no- 
menclature, with a self-adjusting arrangement, by 
which all positive evidence, or such as favors its 
doctrines, is admitted, and all negative evidence, or 
such as tells against it, is excluded. It is invariably 


under the God-man, will have the supervision of! .onnected with some lucrative practical application. 


Its professors and practitioners are usually shrewd 
people ; they are very serious with the public, but 
wink and laugh a good deal among themselves. 
The believing multitude consists of women of both 
sexes, feeble-minded inquirers, poetical optimists, 
people who always get cheated in buying horses, 
philanthropists who insist on hurrying up the mil- 
lennium, and others of this class, with here and 
there a clergyman, less frequently a lawyer, very 
rarely a physician, and almost never a horse-jockey 
or a member of the detective police. I did not say 
that Phrenology was one of the Pseudo-sciences. 

A Pseudo-science does not necessarily consist 
wholly of lies. It may contain many truths, and 
even valuable ones. The rottenest bank starts 
with a little specie. It putsout a thousand promises 
to pay on the strength of a single dollar, but the dol- 
lar is very commonly a good one. The practition- 
ers of the Pseudo-sciences know that common 
minds, after they have been baited with a real fact 
or two, will jump at the merest rag ofa lie, or even 
at the bare hook. When we have one fact found 
us, we are very apt to supply the next out of our 
own imagination. (How many persons can read 
Judges xv. 16 correctly the first time?) The 
Pseudo-sciences take advantage of this. I did not 
say that it was so with Phrenology. 

Ihave rarely meta sensible man who would 
not allow that there was something in Phrenology. 
A broad, high forehead, it is commonly agreed, 





grave of Moses. 





reunion which would take place in the world of the 
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retort; his heavenly form stopping the way, his baf-! promises intellect ; one that is “ villanous low” and 


has a huge hind-head back of it, is wont to 
mark an animal nature. I have as rarely met an 
unbiassed and sensible man who really believed in 
the bumps. It is observed, however, that persons 
with what the Phrenologists call “ good heads” are 
more prone than others toward plenary belief in 
the doctrine. 

It is so hard to prove a negative, that, if a man 
should assert that the moon was in truth a green 
cheese, formed by the coagulable substance of the 
Milky Way, and challenge me to prove the con- 
trary, I might be puzzled. But if he offer to sell 
me a ton of this lunar cheese, I callon him to prove 
the truth of the caseous nature of our satellite, be- 
fore I purchase. 

It is not necessary to prove the falsity of the 
phrenological statement. It is only necessary to 
show that its truth is not proved, and cannot be, by 
the common course of argument. The walls of the 
head are double, with a great air-chamber between 
them, over the smallest and most closely crowded 
“organs.” Can you tell how much money there is 
in a safe, which also has thick double walls, by 
kneading its knobs with your fingers? So when 
a man fumbles about my forehead, and talks about 
the organs of Individuality, Size, ete., 1 trust him as 
much as I should if he felt of the outside of my 
strong-box and told me that there was a five dollar 
or a ten-dollar bill under this or that particular 
rivet. Perhaps there is; only he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. But this is a point that I, the Pro- 
fessor, understand, my friends, or ought to, certain- 
ly, better than youdo. The next argument you 
will appreciate. 

I proceed, therefore, to explain the self-adjusting 
mechanism of Phrenology, which is very similar to 
that of the Pseudo-sciences. An example will show 
it most conveniently : 

A. is a notorious thief. Messrs. Bumpus and 
Crane examine him and find a good-sized organ 
of Acquisitivness. Positive fact for Phrenology. 
Casts and drawings of A. are multiplied, and 
the bump does not lose in the act of copying. 
I do not say it gained. What do you look so for ? 
(to the boarders.) 

Presently B. turns up, a bigger thief than A. 
But B. has no bump at all over Acquisitiveness. 
Negative fact; goes against Phrenology. Not a 
bit of it. Don’t you see how small Conscientious- 
ness is? That's the reason B. stole. 

And then comes C., ten times as much a thief as 
either A. or B.,—used to steal before he was wean- 
ed, and would pick one of his own pockets and put 
its contents in another, if he could find no other 
way of committing petty larceny. Unfortunately, 
C. has a hollow, instead of a bump, over Acquisi- 
tiveness. Ah, but just look and see what a bump 
of Alimentiveness! Did not C. buy nuts and gin- 
gerbread, when a boy, with the money he stole? 
Of course you see why he is a thief, and how his 
example confirms our noble science. 

At last comes along a case which is apparently a 
settler, for there is a little brain with vast and varied 
powers,—a case like that of Byron, for instance. 
Then comes the grand reserve-reason which covers 
everything and renders it simply impossible ever 
to corner a Phrenologist. “ It is not the size alone, 
but the quality of an organ, which determines its de- 
gree of power.” 

O! oh! Isee—The argument may be briefly 


ter; and that, consequently, a slave left by his mas- 
ter with freedom, if he choose to take it, can have 
no legal right to choose freedom, and must, there- 
fore, still be a slave.” It will thus be seen that the 
free colored man is likely to be driven from the 
Southern States by new legislative enactments; 
and that, where wills allowing the slave, at the 
death of the master, to elect freedom or continue 
in servitude, were once favored, now they are 
under the ban of law. 

The constitutions of the recently admitted free 
States show that the colored man is not desired as 
an element of population. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Indiana a bill has been rejected, 
by a vote of sixty-five yeas to twenty nays, repeal- 
ing the existing law, which makes “ negroes and 
mulattoes” incompetent as witnesses. In the Legis- 
lature of Michigan, a proposed amendment to the 
constitution of that State, granting to “negroes” 
the right of suffrage on a property qualification, 
was defeated. Even in the generally received pro- 
African State of Ohio, a law has just passed its 
Legislature, which declares that no person having 
any African blood in his veins shall be permitted 
to exercise the elective franchise within that Com- 
monwealth. Petitions from citizens of Bucks and 
Philadelphia Counties, for a legal enactment to 
prevent “negroes” of other States from settling 
in Pennsylvania, have been presented to our 
State Legislature.—Philadelphia Ledger, April 1, 
1859. 

The Pittsburg Gazette says, that a company of 
colored people in that city desired to form a party 





to emigrate westward and settle upon and pre-empt 
public lands. Their counsel communicated with 
the Land Department at Washington, and received 
in reply a flat refusal :—it being the settled ruling 
of that office that colored persons are not citizens 
of the United States, as contemplated by the pre- 
emption law of the 4th September, 1841, and are, 
therefore, not legally entitled to pre-empt public 
lands.—Colonization Herald, March, 1859, Phila- 
delphia. 





INFANT BAPTISM. 
I have now presented my reasons for the baptism 
of infants. They are amply sufficient to convince 
me that this is one of the most appropriate usages 
of the church; that it was designed by Christ, 
and intended to be perpetual among his people in 
all the world. I have examined the principal ob- 
jections commonly urged against it; yet I find in 
them no valid reason why the children should be 
deprived of this sacrament. I do not claim for it 
in the infant more than in the adult, that it of itself 
saves. It is in both a sign of the relation which 
they sustain to the church and the kingdom of God. 
Baptism is not conversion ; but as a positive appoint- 
ment of God it demands obedience. In it the 
parent publicly recognizes his obligation to bring 
up his child a Christian. I trust it will become a 
practical belief with us, that each child, by the help 
of the Holy Spirit, vouchsafed ever to those who 
ask for it, may from his infancy “grow up into 
Christ.” We ought to repudiate at once and for- 
ever the notion that it is necessary for our children 
to become actual sinners, disobeying and hating 
God, and to live awhile in this fearful estate before 
they can be converted. Rather let us recognize 
their relation to Christ and to his church at first, 





stated thus by the Phrenologist: ‘“ Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” Well, that’s convenient. 

It must be confessed that Phrenology has a cer- 
tain resemblance to the Pseudo-sciences. I did not 
say it was a Pseudo-science. 

I have often met persons who have been altogether 
struck up and amazed at the accuracy with which 
some wandering Professor of Phrenology had read 
their characters written upon their skulls. Of 
course the Professor acquires his information solely 
through his cranial inspections and manipulations. 
—What are you laughing at? (to the boarders.)— 
But let us just suppose, for a moment, that a toler- 
ably cunning fellow, who did not know or care 
anything about Phrenology, should open a shop.and 
undertake to read off people’s characters at fifty 
cents or a dollar apiece. Let us see how well he 
could get along without the “ organs.” 

I will suppose myself to set up such a shop. I 
would invest one hundred dollars, more or léss, in 
casts of brains, skulls, charts, and other matters that 
would make the most show for the money. That 
would do to begin with. I would then advertise 
myself as the celebrated Professor Brainey, or 
whatever name I might choose, and wait for my 
first customer. My first customer is a middle-aged 
man. I look at him,—ask him a question or two, so 
as to hear him talk. When I have got the hang of 
him, I ask him to sit down, and proceed to fumble 
his skull, dictating as follows : 


SCALE FROM 1 TO 10. 


List oF FACULTIES FOR Private Nores ror my 
CUSTOMER. PUPIL. 
Each to be — witha 


wink. 

Most men love the conflict- 
ing sex, aud all men love to 
be told they do. 

Don’t you see that he has 
burst off his lowest waistcoat- 
button with feeding,—hey ? 

_Of course, a middle-aged 


Amativeness, 7. 
Alimentiveness, 8. 


Acquisitiveness, 8. 


Yankee. 

Approbativeness, 7.4- Hat well brushed. Hair 
ditto. Mark the effect of that 
plus sign. 


Self-esteem, 6. 
Benevolence, 9. 
Conscientiousness, 84. 


Mirthfulness, 7. 


His tace shows that. 
That'll please him. 
That fraction looks first- 


rate. 

Has laughed twice since he 

came in. 

That sounds well. 

Form, Size, Weight, Average everything that 
Color, Locality, 4 to 6. can’t be guessed. 
Eventuality, ete, 

And so of the other faculties. 

Of course, you know, that isn’t the way the 
Phrenologists do. They go only by the bumps. 
—What do you keep laughing so for? (to the 
boarders.) Ionly said that is the way J should 
practice “ Phrenology ” for a living. 

End of my Lecture. 


Ideality, 9. 





PERSECUTION OF AN INNOCENT 
PEOPLE. 

The frequency of legislative enactments in re- 
gard to the free people of color, during the past win- 
ter, is startling in definiteness, and in their very 
stringent features. Thus, Arkansas has passed a 
law to expel its free colored population. It is fur- 
ther provided that, if they do not leave during the 
present year, they are liable to be seized and hired 
out, so as to procure the means of removing from 
the State. The Lower House of the Legislature 
of Missouri has likewise passed a bill, by a vote of 
eighty-eight yeas to twenty-nine nays, in which it 
is declared that all “ free negroes” residing in the 
State in 1860, shall become slaves. It also forbids 
emancipation within the limits of the State. 
Similar measures have been proposed in the Legis- 
tures of Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and doubtless in 
other States. The Legislature of Arkansas passed 
an act which prohibits, under severe penalties, the 
employment of “free negroes” on water crafts 
navigating the rivers of that State. 

No slave, however worthy, can henceforth, in 
Louisiana and several other States, have freedom 
conferred upon him while in those States: neither 
is he permitted to return after being emancipated. 
The Supreme Judicial Tribunal of Virginia have 
decided, “ that slaves have no civil or social rights, 
and that the slave cannot choose between freedom 





and slavery, if the offer be made him by his mas- 





and then so instruct them, prayerfully and affec- 
tionateiy, that when the seeds of sin begin to ger- 
minate, they may receive by faith the grace vouch- 
safed, with which the new life enters into them, 
and the old man is crucified before he gets the 
mastery. It is the grandest office to which God 
appoints any man or woman in this world, when he 
makes them parents, and puts into their hands a 
soul to be trained for immortality.—G. M. Steele's 
Sermon on Infant Baptism. 





GEN. JACKSON ON PREACHING.” 

Here is a characteristic anecdote of Gen. Jack- 
son not before published, and conveying a useful 
hint to critics upon sermons. It was given to Gov. 
Ellis by President Buchanan during his recent 
visit to North Carolina, and we repeat it from 
memory as it was told by Gov. Ellis in an address 
to the students of Trinity College at the late Com- 
mencement. 

When President Jackson appointed Mr. Bu- 
chanan Minister to Russia, the friends of a certain 
gentleman, solicited for him the appointment as 
secretary of legation. Although the qualifications 
of the gentleman were unquestionable, and his 
friends numerous and influential, Gen. Jackson 
pertinaciously refused to give him the appointment. 
And he explained his reasons to Mr. Buchanan, by 
saying, “ He is no judge of preaching.” “ How is 
that?” said Mr. Buchanan. “ Why,” said Jack- 
son, “I attended the Methodist Church a Sunday 
or two ago, and heard a most able and eloquent 
sermon by Dr. Durbin. It was the logic of the 

‘ospel, set on fire by the fervid zeal of devotion to 
Christ. The effect was very great upon the con- 
gregation. All were awed into silence and rever- 
ence, and I felt as though I stood before the awful 
majesty of the eternal God. As I passed from the 
church, the gentleman for whom the appointment 
is solicited, joined me, and broke upon the solemn 
feelings the sermon had inspired by saying, “ The 
preacher has given us a very poor sermon ; nothing 
new in it, only amere declamation.” “Sir,” added 
the old General, “ That man is not fit for office, 
he is not to be trusted, because he is no judge of 
preaching.” 

And General Jackson did not appoint him to the 
legation to Russia. How he was able to infer dis- 
qualification for the office from want of just views 
of a sermon, the President did not explain. But 
the future history of the man proved the instinc- 
tive foresight of Jackson into character. Upon 
Mr. Buchanan’s return from Russia, he called upon 
the President, whose first words, after the saluta- 
tion, were, “I told you that man was not to be 
trusted, because he was no judge of preaching; 
and sure enough he has been unfaithful to the 
trusts reposed in him.” And so it was, the gentle- 
man had become guilty of a breach of all the 
principles which are dear to a man of honor and 
integrity. 

This incident gives us an interesting glimpse of 
the peculiar character of Gen. Jackson, and is 
quite suggestive to persons who make or hear criti- 
cisms on sermons.—N. C. Chr. Adv. 





MINISTERIAL ANECDOTES, 

At the second centennial celebration of the set- 
tlement of Hadley, Mass., the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of Harvard College, who was a native, told the 
following after-dinner reminiscences: “ Professor 
Huntington commenced by relating an anecdote of 
Dr. Samuel Hopkins. The Doctor on one occa- 
sion preached in Northampton, Mass., and took 
dinner with Governor Caleb Strong. Among other 
dishes was pudding, which Dr. Hopkins declined to 
taste, on the plea that pudding made him dull in 
the afternoon, whereupon said Governor Strong, 
‘Doctor, did you have pudding for breakfast?’ 
The audience received this story so well, the speaker 
said he would tell them another. A certain par- 
ishioner of Dr. Hopkins having been absent many 
Sabbaths from church, the Doctor called upon him 
and found him sick, upon which the Doctor sug- 
gested to the sick man that as he had been without 








the means of grace so long he would bring one of 
his sermons and read it to him. ‘Do so,’ was the 


reply, ‘for I have had no sleep since the attack 
commenced.’” 





For Zion’s Herald. 

JESUS IN THE SHIP. Matt. vii. 23-26. 

Jesus entered into a ship with his disciples; he 
talked with them, and slept in their vessel, and 
was awoke from sleep by them. In all this we 
perceive nothing in or about Jesus but his humani- 
ty. But we learn that he possessed divinity—a 
power which none but God could wield—before he 
left their ship. “There arose a storm—a great 
tempest in the sea; the ship was covered with 
waves,” and the disciples were alarmed, knowing 
their danger. “They cried to Jesus, saying, 
Lord save us! we perish.” Jesus did not rebuke 
them for addressing him as Lord, but answered 
their prayer by “ rebuking the winds and the sea, 
and there was a great calm.” Does not this fact 
teach us that in Jesus Christ there were blended 
the features both of God and of man! Let us 
then imitate him as man, and obey and trust him 
as God. B. S. 





INDIA. 

Rev. J. L. Humphrey writes to the Mission 
Rooms from Bareilly under date of May 18th: 

We have many encouragements, thank God! 
We are vegy much encouraged from the state of the 
native mind. <A very intelligent Hindoo banker 
said to one of my catechists a few days ago: “ As 
for Hindooism, we know it is all nonsense. What 
you say about God and Christ seems reasonable. 
There can be but one Saviour and one way of sal- 
vation, and we know,” he added, in presence of 
some thirty or forty wealthy bankers, “ that the re- 
ligion of Jesus is to prevail in India.” 

The people seem perfectly confounded at what 
they see and hear. Missions rising all about, and 
Christ preached with all boldness at every turn, 
and tbat so soon after such a demonstration as 1857 
furnished. 

The rebellion is just completely ended. Khan 

Bahador and Nani Sahib are yet abroad. They 
have though but very few followers with them. It 
is said only some few hundreds, and they in a most 
wretched condition. The most skillful leader 
among the rebels was taken and hung a few days 
since. 
We are very much encouraged by the good 
things the Board has done for us. O how we long 
to hail our Brother and Sister Baume! We are 
expecting to see them within a couple of months. 

The ship in which Bro. Baume and his wife took 
passage for India was spoken April 20. All well 
on board. 





FIVE MINUTES. 

A number of years ago, it was a custom of the 
Orthodox Churches in Boston, (at the request of 
the Chaplain of the State Prison,) to furnish about 
a dozen teachers, who would voluntarily go to the 
Prison on Sabbath forenoon, to instruct classes of 
the convicts in a Sabbath School in the Chapel. 

Hon. Samuel Hubbard was one of those who 
went. Near the close of the time devoted to in- 
struction, the Chaplain said, 








“ We have five minutes tospare. Mr. Hubbard, 
will you please to make a few remarks.” 

He arose in a calm, dignified manner, and, look- 
ing at the prisoners said, 

“T am told that we have five minutes to spare. 
Much may be done in five minutes. In five min- 
utes Judas betrayed his Master, and went to his 
own place. In five minutes, the thief on the Cross 
repented, and went with the Saviour to Paradise. 
No doubt many of those before me did that act in 
five minutes, which brought them to this place. 
In five minutes, you may repent, and go to Para- 
dise—or will you imitate Judas, and go to the 
place where he is? My five minutes have ex- 
pired.” N. W. 


—Recorder. 





WE SEEK A BETTER COUNTRY. 

When a Christian truly lives by faith, and has 
clear views of the grandeur of his calling, and the 
final consummation of his hopes, he lives above the 
world, and is insensible to its charms, and superior 
to its fascinations : 
A Christian does not turn his back upon the fine 
things of this world, because he has no natural ca- 
pacity to enjoy them, no taste for them; but be- 
cause the Holy Spirit has shown him greater and 
better things. He wants flowers that will never 
fade; he wants something that a man can take 
with him to another world. He is like a man who 
has had notice to quit his house, and having secured 
a new one, he is no more anxious to repair, much 
less to embellish and beautify the old one; his 
thoughts are upon the removal. If you hear him 
converse, it is upon the house to which he is going. 
Thither he sends his goods; and thus he declares 
plainly what he is seeking. 





PREACHING. 

A correspondent of a Southern Baptist paper, in 
noticing the air of sarcasm with which a Presby- 
terian journal refers to the “less learned ” of Bap- 
tist ministers, says : 

“T have never thought there was much inspira- 
tion in an ability to read Greek. If [ had ever 
imbibed that belief, I should certainly, long ere the 
present, have become convinced that it is erroneous, 
seeing so many Presbyterian clergymen, who pro- 
fess to be able to read Greek, who cannut preach 
even a respectable sermon without writing it all 
down, and, when reading (not preaching) it to the 
congregation, are bobbing up and down over their 
manuscripts, as busily as ducks catching minnows 
in a puddle of water.” 





HOW MANY HAVE LIVED. 

Exaggerated statements in regard to the past 
population of our globe, are not unfrequently 
heard from the pulpit and elsewhere; and though 
the matter is of no great importance in itself, yet if 
used, as it sometimes is, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing and enforcing truth, it is better to state it truly. 
The present population is estimated at about 1,000,- 
000,000, and if we suppose it to have been the same 
through the whole of the past 6000 years, and a 
generation to have passed away every thirty years, 
both of which suppositions are beyond the truth, if 
we take the average for the entire period, we shall 
have but 200,000,000,000 for its past population, 
instead of 36,627,843,000,000,000. The space re- 
quired for interring this reduced number would be 
but 195,312 1-2 square miles, or about four times 
the area of the State of Pennsylvania. 





FrETFULNESS.—I think silence is the most ef- 
fectual cure for fretfulness. I think a man who is 
fretful is like a cloudy day that can not rain; in a 
little while it will clear off, for it can not rain. So 
a man that is fretful and peevish may look ugly ; 
but if he holds his mouth tight and gives no ex- 
pression to it, after a while it will clear up—the 
mind will get in another quarter. There can be 
no doubt but the indulgence and expression of 
these feelings cultivates them, while with a disposi- 
tion to restrain them they would grow weaker and 
weaker. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RANK OF WOMAN. 


Having made the above a subject of an address, 
of late, before a Ladies’ Literary Society, we yield 
to the suggestion of others, and present a part of 
the thoughts then presented, in the form of an edi- 
torial. 
The place and duties of women have often been 
discussed in an improper spirit, with limited views, 
in an impassioned manner, so as to awaken bitter 
partizanship and prejudice. Happily it is impossi- 
ble for distorted, imperfect and unhappy human 
beings of either sex, or both, to set the two great 
divisions of the human family at variance with each 
other ; the voice of nature is too strong ; but the con- | 
irit which we deprecate is, to pre- 
a uetee de viewing the subject with philo- 
sophic calmness, and from appreciating its true 
magnitude and value, 
Man and woman have not precisely the same 
nature, nor the same duties to perform. This is a 
primary fact, which it becomes us at the outset 
elearly to see, and neverto forget. A perfect man, 
could he be found, would be different from a per- 
fect woman, in physical power, proportions and 
harmony, in mental endowments, moral feelings and 
purposes and duties, and also in an indefinable 
complexion of character, rendering the beauty of 
the one of a different type from that of the other. 
This fact is so obvious that few deny it; but 
many proceed to reason as if it were not true, and 
thus betray an incorrect appreciation of it. They 
would have the labors and position of man and of 
woman the same. Their idea of humanity is sin- 
gle. Could they reach the conception of an 
absolutely faultless and fully developed man, 
they would regard that too as the type of a perfect 
woman. This we pronounce radically wrong. It 
is an error rather to be asserted than to be proved. 
It needs only attention and not argumentation to 
see it. It arises only from a want of correct obser- 
vation. It is absurd for man to imitate woman, 
equally so for woman to imitate man. Each has 
its own nature and correspondent duties. 
The Greeks, who were certainly remarkable for 
their keen analysis and artistic representation of 
human nature, embodied their ideal conception of 
humanity in their mythology. Their supernatural 
beings, gods and goddesses, were for the most part 
remarkable men and women. They thus presented 
their ideas of humanity. They had their Hercules, 
Mercury, Apollo and Jupiter; their Venus, Diana 
and Minerva. We may not be willing to receive 
‘their conceptions of superior and marked men, as 
the best models, still less may we approve their 
types of female perfection; but we must do 
them the justice to say, that they never committed 
the gross error of making their gods women, nor 
their goddesses men. 
Let us not forget that humanity is dual. It has 
the male and the female element, each with its own 
destined type or types of beauty and perfection. 
Were we pelled to defend this proposition, we 
should point to universal nature. We should be- 
gin at the lowest manifestations of life, detecting 
the two elements even there, and passing upwards 
through the various gradations, note how this dis- 
tinction between the sexes becomes more marked 
as we reach the higher genera and species. We 
should observe it enstamped on all that breathe, till 
we come to the human family, of which the 
sacred historian well has said, “ Male and female 
created he them!” 
It is true that we share with the lower animals 
only the grosser part of our hature. It is true 
that nearly all of reason exhibited in animals 
seems to be diffused through them in common, hav- 
ing a consciousness and will without them as indi- 
viduals, and not controlled by them. This is ex- 
actly the fact of vegetables, to a great extent also 
of animals. We call it Instinct, which seems to be 
the action of the Soul of the Universe through 
them. They have but few traces of independent, in- 
dividual thought. It is true that human beings 
have each a separate conscious independent soul ; 
and it might well be argued that all analogy be- 
tween those below us and ourselves must be uncer- 
tain, and that though in them sex is so conspicuous, 
in our mental and spiritual nature no distinction of 
sex can be expected. 
However feeble the argument from analogy may 
be, we nevertheless believe that there are male and 
female mind. The nature of the one is different 
from that of the other, and each has a beauty of its 
own. 
But here let us feel our way cautiously, resting 
only upon careful observation, lest we fall into fatal 
error. We do not suppose that man or woman is 
endowed with a peculiar faculty of mind, or sus- 
ceptibility of emotion, not common to both. We 
do not suppose that there is a whole class of thoughts, 
traversed by the one and forbidden to the other, or 
achord of feeling, well strung in the one and never 
vibrating in the other. The difference must be 
in combination and balance, not in element. The 
power of the great Creator to produce a countless 
variety of individual developments in one common 
nature, is one of the most astonishing demonstra- 
tions of his infinite fullness. No two leaves are 
alike, and yet the smallest part of the one is repre- 
sented in the other—no two human bodies are 
alike, and yet the artery too minute for the 
human eye to detect in the one beats also 
in the other, and every nerve that quivers in 
in the one quivers also in the other. If God can 
produce such an endless variety of material organ- 
isms, having common parts, how much more may 
souls identical in nature be various in development ; 
and how easy to conceive of two grand classes, the 
ideal type or types of the one of which shall differ 
from the type or'types of the other.. Such we deem 
to be the fact in the organization of male and fe- 
male mind. 
But we must not fail to notice that as this distinc- 
tion is wholly immaterial and spiritual, it can be 
truly appreciated only by those accustomed to 
think closely and observe carefully ; and indeed it 
is not a chasm wide and impassable, but like the 
great isothermal lines, imperceptible, and often 
varying. There are individual men of the femi- 
nine type, rivaling in its own peculiar characteris- 
tics its best specimens, but never equaling them ; 
and there are individual women of a manly char- 
acter, surpassing many men, but never reaching in 
degree the greatest, so that in pushing our inquiries 
we must not be surprised nor bewildered by these 
abnormal specimens. 
That there are a masculine and a feminine type 
of character is evident from observation, but clearly 
to define the special characteristics of the two is a 
matter of great difficulty. It requires keen analy- 
sis and a careful comparison of individuals. Im- 
possible as it is in a short article to do it justice, 
still we must not shrink from the effort. 
And let none suppose that a man, in comparing 
the excellency of man and woman, must necessarily 
be partial in favor of his own sex. It may be im- 
possible for one fully to appreciate the other, it may 
require the mind and heart of a woman thoroughly 
to describe her nature, as of a man to portray his, 
but strangely and beautifully by the order of Provi- 
dence, each appears to the other peculiarly admi- 
rable and lovely. 
By common consent, man is the coarser and the 
Stronger. But this epithet stronger needs a pecu- 
aor modification, as will clearly appear upon exam- 
maton, for in many respects he is the weaker. 
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It will aid us to reach right conclusions upon this 
subject to consider the great objects of human ex- 
istence,..There must have been a special purpose 
in God in the creation of man asa race, and this ob- 
ject noble and grand, commensurate with the capa- 
bilities of the being brought into existence. We 
suppose this purpose to be man’s own development, 
the perfection of a being exhibiting knowledge, 
power, feeling, goodness, so conspicuously to the 
universe as to render him an object of complacency 
to the Almighty himself. For this exhibition God 
has made the two sexes dependent upon each other, 
and assigned to each a place and given to each 
peculiar capabilities. There is an excellency 
peculiarly man’s; there is an excellency peculiarly 
woman’s. 

Every development of mind is in itself an ex- 
cellent and desirable thing. The human soul is a 
sublime condensation of resources, capable of ten 
thousand various and sublime developments pleas- 
ing to its God. As the thunderbolt is the con- 
densed bolt of strength, and as the seed bears 
within itself all of the future oak of a thousand 
years, so every human soul is a concentrated mag- 
azine of infinity and eternity. The forms of de- 
velopment in which intellect predominates are in- 
numerable. The metaphysician, the theologian, 
the physicist, the philologist, the poet, the scientific 
agriculturist, the ship-builder, the statesman, the 
inventor, each and a thousand others are repre- 
sentations of soul, in which intellect may take the 
lead. 

But besides mind, there are in human nature 
also heart and will. This is the trinity in man— 
each sometimes considered the man, all together 
only the man. 

The heart developes itself in love and hatred, 
hope and fear, delight and anger, benevolence and 
malice, rapture and agony, supreme contentment 
and despair. This heart of ours has far more of 
nobility and power than the mind. It is mightier 
far. Its action must precede that of intellect; it 
controls the intellect, it gives rank to the man. 

How many noble specimens of heart has human 
history exhibited, and of these specimens perhaps 
more than her share is presented by woman. Is 
the world delighted with the history of a Howard ? 
Does the.life of such a man bring us once more 
into favor with our kind, and throw a long and 
broad sheet of light on a world all scarred over 
with battle-fields and resounding with the cries of 
misery and despair? That life has been fully 
equaled by the persevering goodness of a Miss 
Dix. And thousands of poor unfortunate human 
beings, in whom, by violent passion or disappoint- 
ment, or error or sin, reason had been dethroned, 
the eye of intelligence dimmed, and humanity 
quenched—restored to their right mind and full of 
peace shall bless her memory forever. And but a 
few years since, when the war-angel, like a vulture, 
was spreading his black wing over the Crimea, and 
feasting upon thousands of human victims, did not 
that human angel of sympathy and daring, fitly 
called a Miss Nightingale, soothe the dying hours 
of many, and others restore to health and peace ? 
And when, during the summer of 1855, the pesti- 
lence brooded over Norfolk, in Virginia, passing by 
scarcely a single house, there were found there, 
some as victims, and some kindly spared, many 
young women, total strangers, from the Northern 
States, who had volunteered their services to com- 
fort and nurse the sick. Was ever humanity in 
more beautiful colors painted? What lovelier 
scene has ancient or modern story ? 

We wish not to be understood by these allusions 
to intimate that such only is the province of woman. 
Far from it. The sweets of science are hers, and 
there are none forbidden, none beyond her reach. 
Whatever of soul-stirring and inspiring poetry pre- 
sents, whatever deep spring philosophy opens are 
offered to her, yet it cannot be denied that there is 
a peculiar fitness in woman’s nature for all that is 
lovely and beautiful, and derives its chief excellence 
from the heart. 

To develop this heart, perhaps evil is allowed to 
exist. We care but little about the feeble logoma- 
chal arguments of metaphysicians upon the origin of 
evil. We are obliged to receive it as a fact—a fact, 
too, which on the whole we suppose ought to exist, at 
least for us, and therefore does exist. Luther has 
called the devil, God’s best deacon on earth. He 
may curse himself and others, but very opposi- 
tion to him has produced much good. Milton’s 
angels would never have been half so mighty had 


- a been compelled to contend with the hosts 
of hell. 


See that strong woman battling with adversity. 
Hers is a private history all unknown to fame. 
She has gaily hoped, been disappointed, hopes on 
still. She has trusted, found promises faithless, 
learned by experience the knavery of the human 
heart, but preserves still her confidence in good- 
ness. The very elements seem to have combined 
against her, health is prostrated, her nerves are 
avenues of torture rather than pleasure, her chil- 
dren worry rather than comfort her, society bur- 
dens rather than aids her, and in her life woe is the 
rule, joy the exception. How can this picture be 
reconciled with the divine goodness! But pause ; 
that is the purifying fire, the tempering, improving 
fire of affliction. She shall swerve not from truth, 
and obtain by her discipline a marked superiority 
in firmness and virtue. 

The best of history has been unwritten. What we 
see and what history most records is but the surface. 
The moving of the hands of the clock seems to at- 
tract the most attention, but the machinery within 
is far nearer the source of the power. The true 
jewels of the watch are concealed, and such is gen- 
erally the influence of woman. 

Were we asked, Should woman enter into poli- 
tics, vote for public officers, and become herself a 
candidate for officers of State, we should answer de- 
cidedly, No. It would degrade her. It would re- 
move her from her post of honor. It is hers to ed- 
ucate, direct and make voters. Her place is far 
nearer the heart of the nation than what we see 
when the polls are opened, and the votes distribu- 
ted. She cannot enter upon such work without de- 
grading herself. The open sovereignty should be 
given to those who are appointed to do the rougher 
work of the State, to execute law, to fight if need 
be to protect the country. 

It is woman’s to mould the heart and direct the 
mind of society, to give to it its moral tone, to stamp 
upon it her own impress. 

As to the oppression of woman by man, if the 
whole executive power of the State is ‘entrusted to 
him, it can only be done in a barbarous age. The 
slavery of woman is a sure sign of savagism. 
And the elevation of the race from this degrada- 
tion is to be brought about greatly by woman’s own 
influence. In proportion as society is improved 
does each sex truly admire and appreciate the 
other, not by both claiming the same duties and en- 
gaging in the same occupations, but by mutually 
recognizing each other’s place in the arrangement 


of divine wisdom, and together laboring for the 
highest good of all. 


Woman is gentler, quicker in her perceptions, 
nicer in discrimination, more easily cultivated and 
refined. This is engraven on all history, and can- 
not, without great indifference to truth, be denied. 
Man being stronger, has naturally the coarser and 
harder work. The forests must be cleared by him; 
the ground must be plowed, buildings erected, 
canals dug, railroads made, ships built and manned, 
by him. Woman may perform this labor, requir- 
ing exposure and great physical strength, but never 
without degradation. In a barbarous state such labor 
is imposed upon her as a slave. This same distinc- 
tion of nature obtains as we rise gradually out of 
gross material toil up to mental labor. The coarser, 
stronger mental work is naturally man’s. He is 
the pioneer, the inventor. He strikes out new 
trains of thought, develops new sciences, evolves 


new theories, delights in analysis and generaliza- 
tion. It is woman’s to embellish and perfect and 
enjoy; to incorporate truth with action, to impress 
it upon the minds and hearts of the young, to bring 
it into the vitality of a people. 

And particularly as we advance to the regions of 
the affections do we see the superiority of woman. 
There are sounds that we cannot hear. The tex- 
ture of our ears is too coarse to perceive such rapid 
vibrations of the air. There are colors too delicate 
for our eyes to discriminate. So there is much to 
awaken sympathy, commiseration, approval, disap- 
proval, gratitude, disgust, abhorrence, reverence, 
which coarser natures do not detect at all, and when 
they are affected it is in a far less degree than the 
more sensitive. That woman hasa finer sensibility 
than man is undeniable. Nor is this merly passive 
—a susceptibility of emotion. It must not be for- 
gotten that sensibility is the mind’s only motive 
power. It is all the stimulus we have to action. 
It is the very spring of life. Without it the intel- 
lect and will are dormant, and to assert the superi- 
ority of woman in sensibility is to claim an ad- 
vanced state in the scale of being, a superior organ- 
ization—and yet the claim can be made good. 
This we believe to be the fact. Unfitted by nature for 
the coarsest work of subduing this world, whether 
physical, mental or moral, she is nevertheless en- 
dowed with a quicker sensibility, a nicer discrimi- 
nation, a higher moral organization, so that without 
in form seizing the helm of State, she does in fact 
stamp the character of society. 

It follows from this that woman’s influence in- 
creases with an advance in civilization more rap- 
idly that man’s. She is fitted only for a high state 
of moral and mental culture, and without it is de- 
cidedly inferior. Among barbarians a drudge, 
among the half-civilized a plaything, it is only 
where the mind and heart are cultivated and 
brought under the influence of true religion, that 
she takes her place by the side of man, fully equal, 
but with her duties and sphere of action. Asia 
is locked in a state of semi-civilization. See how 
this is exhibited in the condition of woman. In 
China, so unhappy that female children are often 
with reluctance permitted to live; in Turkey a 
poorly painted picture for man to admire, not cred- 
ited with a soul. Mohammedanism is doomed to 
fall suddenly were it only for the rank it assigns to 
woman. Among the Israelites was it never so. 
Woman was ever among them the equal companion 
of man, and such is the rank assigned her by the 
true religion. 





THE ERIE CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS. 
The great importance of this subject leads us to 
give the substance of this Report, as follows : 


There are two propositions before the church 
looking to an alteration in the General Rule: one 
coming from the Cincinnati Conference, in these 
words: “The buying or selling of men, women, or 
children, or holding them with an intention to use 
them as slaves.” The other proposed rule comes 
sanctioned by the Providence Conference, in the 
words following: “ Slaveholding: the buying or 
selling of men, women, or children, with an inten- 
tion to enslave them.” 

The length of the time during which these prop- 
ositions have now been before the church affords us 
a better opportunity than has been afforded to any 
previous Conference to judge of their general ac- 
ceptability ; and while each has merits which in 
our judgment entitles it to consideration, as an im- 
provement of our existing rule, yet we think we 


the criticisms which have been elicited, has its de- 
fects, which a better wording may remedy. 

While it was evidently the design of the Cincin- 
nati Conference to put the buying, selling and 
holding of slaves upon the same footing, it has 
been questioned, among able critics, whether the 
proposed change does not make one rule for buying 
and selling, and another for holding. Men whose 
opivions are entitled to consideration have con- 
tended that the latter clause of the rule, “ with the 
intention to use them as slaves,”can be construed 
only with the phrase immediately preceding, 
namely, “ holding them.” Another objection has 
been made to the plural form, “men, women or 
children ;” and the usages in some quarters have 
tended to strengthen this objection. Again, if, as 
we think was evidently the case, it was the design 
of the Cincinnati Conference that each of the 
phrases, “the buying,” “the holding,” “ the sell- 
ing,” was to be construed with the last clause of the 
rule, then the language is faulty ; for we can 
hardly speak with propriety of selling a person 
with an intention to use him as a slave, inasmuch 
as the act of selling puts it beyond our power to use 
him at all. Finally, the last clause, namely, “ with 
the intention to use them as slaves,” is thought by 
many to involve an unnecessary ambiguity. The 
Providence resolution is still more objectionable. 
That does, without doubt, make one rule for slave- 
holding, and another for the slave traffic. The 
holding is absolutely forbidden, while the traffic is 
only conditionally forbidden. Again, the plural 
form is retained the same as in the Cincinnati rule. 
Finally, the old * bone of contention” is retained 
entire. . The expression, “ with the intention to en- 
slave them,” has been a matter of more dispute 
than everything else about the rule. It does ap- 
pear'to us that in any attempted change this liti- 
gated language should give place to a less ambigu- 
ous expression. If we had no alternative but to 
vote for one or the other of the foregoing proposi- 
tions, we should be inclined to favor either of 
them as an improvement of the present General 
Rule, as both includes slaveholding in express 
language. But since we ought to profit by the 
criticisms that have been elicited, and since we 
may do so, and still have time for all the Annual 
Conferences to vote for an amended rule, we deem 
it our duty to offer a rule as free as possible from 
the foregoing objections, and which contains a pro- 
vision not found in either of the foregoing rules, 
against giving and bequeathing human beings to be 
used in a state of slavery. 

We therefore offer tor adoption the following 
resolutions : 

1. Resolved, by the Erie Annual Conference, 
in Conference assembled, That the Annual and 
General Conferences be requested to concur in so 
amending the General Rule on Slavery that it 
shall read as follows: “ The buying, selling, hold- 
ing or transferring of any human being to be used 
in slavery.” 

2. Resolved, That we recommend the suspension 
of the fourth Restrictive Rule tor the purpose speci- 
fied in the foregoing resolution. 

3. Resolved, That our Bishops be and are 
hereby respectfully requested to present the fore- 
going resolutions to all the Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for their concur- 
rence. . Kingsiey, Chairman. 

It will be seen that the Erie Conference have as- 
sumed to disregard the wishes and vote of the 
Providence and Cincinnati Conferences, by utterly 
declining to vote on their resolutions, though re- 
spectfully requested to do so, and though the Bish- 
ops were requested to present them for action. 
The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate says: “ These 
documents were both set aside, and a new rule 
proposed, which is to'run the gauntlet of the Con- 
ferences.” 

We are surprised that any Conference should be 
so discourteous. Indeed, we do not believe that 
any Conference has a right to, or can “set aside” 
a resolution that a sister Conference wishes to be 
voted upon, according to the disciplinary regula- 
tion. It is the duty of the Bishop to put the ques- 
tion, and to have the vote recorded, and if there is 
no vote, then there is nothing to record, nor votes 
to count from that Conference on the question. 
We speak thus plainly, because it is simple com- 
mon sense, that any one can see. Suppose that 
the next Conference, or any other one, “ set aside” 
this Erie resolution, is the whole thing quashed ? 
Suppose that the General Conference itself make 
a change in the rule, by the requisite two-thirds 
vote, and then when the Conferences come to vote 
on it for confirmation, one or more Conferences 
vote to “set aside ” the General Conference Reso- 
lution, will that affect its passage ? We answer in 
either case, No. Ifthe resolution is properly pre- 
sented to each Conference, then those voting on it, 
for or against, are alone to be counted, and those 
setting it aside, whether as individuals or Confer- 
ences, by not voting, are not counted. That is all. 
If the question is not properly presented by any 
Bishop, then he should be held strictly accountable 
by the General Conference for not performing his 





duty, and if such a case should happen as a Bish- 


may say without egotism, that each, in the light of 





op’s refusing to perform his duty, of course he 
would thereby signify that he no longer wished for 
his office, and it should be taken from him. 

Having said thus much on the proper course for 
Conferences to pursue when sister Conferences pre- 
sent propositions to change any General Rule, we 
would now add, that we like the Erie Conference 
Resolution, and could hope it might pass; but we 
think it absolutely impossible. The news we fear 
cannot reach the Oregon Conference in season for 
their action. If so, this fact, will, of course, nullify 
the action, unless a special Oregon Conference is 
called to vote on the question. 

We hope that no Conference will treat the Erie 
Conference resolution as that has treated the others, 
but that all will fairly meet all the propositions 
made—of course no more can now be made—and 
vote on them manfully for or against. 

We repeat again, that the Erie Conference, by 
“ setting aside” the other resolutions, has simply 
lost its vote on them—the other Conferences voting 
on them, may yet legally and constitutionally pass 
them. 

The first two resolutions above given were adopt- 
ed by the Conference, by the following vote : Yeas, 
151; Nays, none. 





WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH IN 
CANADA. 

From the Minutes of the 36th Conference, lately 
held in Hamilton, Canada, we learn that 168 were 
appointed by the District Meetings to attend the 
Conference, of whom 158 were present, together 
with Rev. Joseph Stinson, D. D., President, Rev. 
John Douse, Co-Delegate, and Ephraim B. Har- 
per, Secretary. Thirty-two preachers were ad- 
mitted into full connection; one hundred and 
eighteen are on trial, of whom forty-three were re- 
ceived at this Conference. Only one out of that 
large connection had died during the year. The 
Conference is divided into twenty-five districts, the 
Presiding Elders of which have all regular ap- 
pointments to circuits or stations, there being about 
ten circuits or stations to each district. 

The whole number of ministers is 420, of whom 
10 are supernumerary, and 26 superannuated, 
leaving 284 effective. There are 482 local preach- 
ers. , There are 1413 class leaders, and 49,932 
members, which makes the classes consist on the 
average of about 35 persons each. Nearly two 
thousand of the members are Indians. 

The following “ Address to the Bishops and 
General Conference of the M. E. Church in the 
United States,” was adopted : 

Reverend Fathers and B:ethren :—Your Address 
of 1856 was received and read by us with thank- 
fulness and satistaction, and the visit of your Rep- 
resentatives, the Reverend Dr. Raymond, and the 
venerable William Hamilton, afforded us intense 
delight both by the ability and fervor of their min- 
istrations, the urbanity and kindness of their social 
intercourse, and their highly interesting and en- 
couraging statements relative to the work of God 
and the. marvelous progress of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in ycur great country. 

We rejoice to have another opportunity to renew 
and perpetuate our intercourse with you, feeling 
that we are not less one with you in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, fellowship and purpose, than when we 
were under your parental jurisdiction. Since 
then, now 31 years, our ministers have multiplied 
from 45 to 420, and the membership of our church 
has increased from 8595 to 49,932, and our vari- 
ous financial interests, the number and conven- 
ience of our places of worship, our means and facili- 
ties of educational and literary culture have in- 
creased in like proportion. The spirit of revival 
is, as ever, the spirit of our ministry and church, 
and the thousands of sound conversions and holy 
experiences from year to year, are our witnesses 
that the doctrines preached by Wesley are still 
preached throughout our church in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. We have been 
blest with numerous and extensive revivals of re- 
ligion during the past year; our work among the 
Indian tribes is still maintained with unabated effli- 
ciency and interest ; our Collegiate Institution now 
numbers its students and pupils by !undreds, in- 
stead of by scores ; the spirit of missionary benevo- 
lence advances throughout our congregations, and 
we have been enabled during the past year to 
send several missionaries to the new settlements of 
British Columbia on the shores of the Pacific. 

But for full-information as to the state of our af- 
fairs and the field of labor before us, we refer you 
to the Rev. Joseph Stinson, D. D., our President ; 
the Rev. Enoch Wood, our Superintendent of Mis- 
sions; and the Rev. Asahel Hurlburt; brethren 
honored and beloved, whom we have 4 Ree 
our representatives to present to you our filial and 
affectionate salutations, and to conter with you on 
the interests of our common Methodism. 

Praying for your continual unity and prosperity, 
and entreating an interest in your prayers and 
supplications, we remain your sons and brethren in 
the Wesleyan bonds of the glorious Gospel of the 
Son of God. 

Signed, by order and in behalf of the Confer- 
ence of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Can- 
ada. JosEPH Strnson, President. 

Ernram B. Harper, Secretary. 

Hamilton, C. W., June, 1859. 





THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND. 

We are compelled to omit our English Letter 
this week, which again contains descriptions of this 
remarkable work. The Downshire Protestant, and 
the Belfast News Letter both abound in remarka- 
ble deseriptions. The effects of the revival on 
Crossgar, a large town, may be inferred from the 
following : 

“ We were informed, on the best authority, that 
where 50 or 60 persons had to be turned out of the 
public houses on Saturday nights, only two ‘ nav- 
vies’ were found drinking on last Saturday at the 


time for closing ; and, on Sunday evening, the pub- 


lic houses were all closed at eight o’clock for want 
of customers, where formerly the police had some 
difficulty in clearing the drunken characters out of 
them.” 

The Downshire Protestant says: 


We observed that in every house where any per- 
sons had been awakened, the Scriptures have been 
brought down and read regularly, family worship 
has been introduced, and there is a feeling of seri- 
ousness and earnestness perceptible, that cannot be 
the result of any but a deep religious feeling. 
There is a great love also manifested, by those 
awakened toward one another, that is very pleas- 
ing—they are always ready to read, pray, sing, or 
give any consolation in their power to each other, 
and they rejoice over those newly awakened, and 
congratula'e them and pray for them in a hearty 
manner, that a pen can scarcely describe; and 
these congratulations are received with equal satis- 
faction. It is a mistake to suppose that this work 
is confined to women and girls, as we have seen 
as many men and boys; but these are affected in 
many instances quietly, the change is almost im- 
perceptible at the time. We have seen numbers 
of strong men bowed down in agony of spirit, and 
quite as large a number, or perhaps larger, of men 
sitting away in corners of the churches quietly 
weeping and praying, and then coming forward to 
tell their experience to others. With regard to the 
symptoms exhibited by those awakened, we have 
again to say that they have been in some instances 
overdrawn—a strong mental agony is the leading 
feature,—precisely the same as that exhibited by a 
person who has suddenly heard of the loss of a dear 
friend or relative, and the person continues in that | 
state for various lengths of time, wrestling in prayer, 
and heartily imploring the comfort of the Di-| 
vine Spirit to their souls; the degree of suffering 
experienced at the awakening, being for the most 
“% in proportion to the mode in which the former 
ife has been spent. Some who were formerly | 
great sinners, suffering heavily, and others, who | 
had spent their lives well previously, by stepping | 

uietly over the line that separated them from | 

hrist. And we think that there is far more good | 
working quietly amongst people of this class than 
can be known in a short time. 


The following is a specimen of the work in Bel- 
fast : 


A very interesting young woman, of strong natu- 
ral intelligence, a Roman Catholic, was converted 
in the Berry Street Church. Her Roman Catholic 
neighbors sent intimation to the priest, who arrived 
while she was still in a state of much bodily weak- 
ness, arising from the sore struggles of the soul. 
The time, therefore, was favorable to the priest 
and the following dialogue occurred :— ‘ 

Priest—{with great pomposity, as if assured of success )— 


Don’t you kuow that St. Peter is the head of the Catholic 
Chureh? i 
Convert—I know. Sir, that Christ is the H 
Church that will never fail. — we 
Priest—You are not ashamed of your religion? 





Convert—“ I’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 

Or to defend His cause.” 
Priest—(Imperiously )—Make the sign of the Cross. 
Convert—I have no faith in the sign of the Cross. 
Priest—Did not I forgive your sins? 

Convert—You proposed to do so, but God only can for- 
give sins, and I have this forgiveness. 


The priest then threatened to take a certain 
course to constrain conformity to Romanism. The 
course was taken, and the trial was great, but God 
gave the grace of steadfastness, and the young con- 
vert is now busied in comforting others whose 
hearts the Lord has broken. 

This revival being attended by remarkable physi- 
cal effects, is called insanity by some. To meet 
this the Ulster Banner says: 

We are authorized to state—and, of course, we 
do so without risk of being put down—that, since 
the commencement of the * Revival ” movement in 
the North of Ireland, not a single case of religious 
or hysteric mania has been admitted into our Dis- 
trict Asylum for the Insane. This fact we com- 
mend to the special attention of Mr. Coroner 
Wakely, the editor of that peculiarily free thinking 
journal, the Lancet. 

It seems that the grogshops are emptied, the 
jails becoming unnecessary, amd the people have 
begun to pray and serve the Lord—what is there 
in all that so wonderfully to alarm any that even 
pretend to believe in the truth of Christianity ? 

With regard to the “excitement,” two facts 
challenge the attention of physicians and philoso- 
phers; it does not injure the health, it does not 
affect the reason. Another greater fact still is, 
the subjects of it as a general truth are, when pre- 
viously immoral, permanently renewed in life, and 
religious. Who ean fail to see in this the finger 
of God ? 





AmeRICAN Bisre Society. — At a special 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, held July 18, 1859, the follow- 
ing Preamble and Resolutions were adopted :— 

As this Society has for several years past con- 
tributed funds, with good results, for the publica- 
tion of the French, Italian, and German Scrip- 
tures in Europe ; as there are manifestly present- 
ed, in the great events now unfolding there, en- 
larged necessities and opportunities for the circula- 
tion of these books, it seems to this Board that 
measures should at once be taken to ascertain, and, 
if possible, meet the wants thus providentially fur- 
nished. It is therefore, 

1. Resolved, That one of the Secretaries of the 
Society, Rev. Dr. Holdich, proceed forthwith to 
Geneva, in Switzerland, where portions of the 
Italian Scriptures have already been published at 
the expense of this Society, and learn what fur- 
ther portions are now wanted, and what facilities 
are furnished by colportage or otherwise for their 
distribution in the Italian States. 

2. Resolved, That the Secretary seek an inter- 
view also with committees of the French and For- 
eign Bible Society, and learn what is in progress 
by that body towards the supply of the soldiery 
and others who are in need of the Scriptures, in 
France and Italy, and what further amount of aid 
they can wisely use, in supplying that need, par- 


widowhood and orphanage. 

3. Resolved, That in course of his visit to Eu- 
rope, he seek a full and free conference with the 
oflicers and committees of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in regard not only to distribution in 
Europe, but in Turkey, India, China, and South 
America, where their society and ours are both en- 
gaged in preparing and circulating the Scriptures. 

4. Resolved, Should the time of the Secretary 
admit, that he visit Hamburgh and Bremen in 
Germany, where books are published at the ex- 

nse of this Society, and learn whether these 

ks are published with economy, and judiciously 
distributed. 





A Goop Worx.—Rev. J. B. Gould writes 
the following :—Jozeph 8. Tillinghast, of New 
Bedford, the children’s friend, spent Sunday, July 
24th, with the two Methodist churches in Fall 
River. In the morning he addressed the Sabbath 
School and congregation of St. Paul’s Church, and 
by his liberality aided them in raising $110. In 
the afternoon he was with the 1st Church, and aided 
them in collecting $140. 

Mr. T. is a member of the Society of Friends, 
but of the most liberal feeling towards all denomi- 
nations. Since the commencement of the present 
year his attention has been directed to raising 
money and awakening an interest in the churches 
in behalf of poor children, clothing them and get- 
ting them into the Sabbath Schools, and providing 
books, &c. He was led to this course by a little girl in 
New Bedford, whose history and acquirements im- 
pressed him deeply with the importance of such an 
effort. He stated that during the past six months 
more than $3,000 had been raised in the societies 
he had visited. He has also awakened an interest 
which is undoubtedly of more value than the 
money. His usual course is to give’ each scholar a 
bright three cent piece to put in the collection, and 
a little book as a keepsake. He then tells the his- 
tory of his labors, and urges the importance of the 
Sabbath School upon the congregation, and by his 
own benevolent contributions induces them to give 
liberally for the object. This he does where he re- 


| gards it as a deserving case; and where the socie- 


ties are abundantly able, he simply addresses them. 
His labors and generosity will not soon be forgotten 
in Fall River. May he long live to plead for the 
children. 





“ Linerty !’’—If there are twenty-five men in Texas 
who disapprove of slavery, may they not form an as- 
sociation and hold meetings for scientific or literary 
or religious purposes, and yet have it a condition that 
no slaveholder shall meet with them ?—Zion’s Herald. 

No, forever no! Texas isa slaveholding State, 
every inch of her wide domain is slave soil, and 
by the blessing of God shali be. 

No! the —_ of Texas are pro-slavery, 
through and through, we don’t apologize for negro 
slavery, we glory in it; and no society can or shall 
exist within our wide extended border which dis- 
qualifies or stigmatizes the slaveholder. Never, 
Never. 

Thus writes Rev. James C. Wilson in the Texas 
Christian Advocate. The same valiant preacher 
assures the Pittsburgh Advocate, that if Northern 
Methodists insist upon preaching to them and ap- 
peal to “the stars and stripes,” 70,000 men would 
spring to arms, nor should they lack a Methodist 
preacher to pray for and preach to them; or if 
need were, in the absence of a better, to lead them.” 
Really our Southern neighbors are very sore. A 
year or two ago, one or two rebellious slaves put 
the whole Southern country into a ferment, and big 
were the rumors of “a negro rebellion,” and now 
a few Methodist ministers, holding a quiet Confer- 
ence in Northern Texas, conjures up a vision of 
70,000 armed men, with a Southern Methodist min- 
ister for a leader! If there are any Northern 
Methodist ministers left in Texas, we warn them to 
look out, that army is ready at any minute “ to 
spring ” on their track. 





QuarRTERLY Review.—The Congregationalist 
says: “The Methodist Quarterly Review for July 
is as learned and lavish of matter as ever. It 
claims to have the largest circulation of any Amer- 
ican Quarterly, and the claim is doubtless just. It 
claims also to be the cheapest—which we doubt. 
At the rate of $2.00 a year, it has published, in its 
three numbers for the current year, only 180 more 
pages than the Congregational Quartérly has done, 
at the rate of $1.00 a year; while the pages of the 
latter contain at least one quarter more matter 
than the pages of the former, and the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly has given its subscribers three 
fine steel pictures, and many wood cut illustrations, 
where the other has given none. As we figure it, 
therefore, there is a difference of at least 33 per 
cent. in favor of the superior cheapness of the Bos- 
ton issue. We are bound in truth to say, however, 
that, for an expensive journal, the Methodist Quar- 
terly is good, and deserves the wide circulation it 
has attained.” 

With reference to the comparative cheapness of 
the above journals, it may be remarked that the 
Methodist Quarterly is no experiment, but has been 
published many years, and does not more than pay 
expenses. The Congregational Quarterly is new, 
and whether it will succeed or not at its low rate 
is doubtful. We sincerely hope it will. It is a 
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ticularly where war has brought the sorrows of 


good denominational journal. Its object is not to 
discuss general matters, like the quarterlies gener- 
ally, but to present what is specially connected 
with the interests of the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists. 








MARRIAGE AMONG SLAves.—The Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of South Carolina have 
considered this subject, and proposed a series of 
resolutions which are to be discussed at their next 
meeting. The resolutions affirm that the relation 
of husband and wife is a divine institution, and of 
equal obligation upon master and slave; that 
“ Christian masters” ought not to separate hus- 
bands and wives; but yet that separations do and 
will take place, some voluntarily, and some “ by 
-causes over which the married people have no con- 
trol”—that is by a sale of husband or wife. In 
such a case the separated parties may marry again, 
but where they voluntarily separate they may not 
marry again. . 

The Nashville Christian Advocate says: “The 
laws of several States present too feeble barriers 
against the breaking up of families, in the partition 
of estates and by forced sales. The laws of several 
Southern States need amendment in this respect. 
Humanity, Christianity calls for it. We hope the 
Christian sentiment will shape and press such 
amendment.” 





Tne Norma Scnoois.—The semi-annual ex- 
aminations of the Massachusets Normal Schools, at 
Bridgewater, Salem, Westfield and Framingham, 
have been held within a few days, All of these 
schools are in a proseperous condition, Those of 
Framingham and Salem admit only ladies, those at 
Bridgewater and Westfield both gentlemen and 
ladies. The course of study is thorough, and the 
training practical, and well fitted to prepare the 
pupils for teaching. 

We attended the Bridgewater examination, and 
were much pleased with the exercises of the stu- 
dents. The instruction is of the very best charac- 
ter and the students gave evidence of great dili- 
gence. 





Correction.—Rev. N. S. Spaulding wishes us 
to state that that he did not make the report with 
reference to the allowance and amount received 
for the support of the preacher at Sutton, last 
year, and is not responsible for it. 








Troy Unitversity.—The Anniversary exer- 
cises of this young and promising institution were 
held on the 20th ult. They consisted of class ex- 
aminations, prize declamations, and inaugural ad- 
dresses by Professors Rood, Lewis and Vincent, 
and asermon by Dr. McClintock. All the exer- 
cises are spoken of with the highest approbation. 





Rev. S. W. CogGesuaty’s Discoursr.—The 
Discourse preached before the N. E. Methodist 
Historical Society, on the “ Introduction of Method- 
ism into Boston,” is now published in a truly elegant 
pamphlet of 53 pages. It is full of information 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere, and needs only 
to be known to be largely demanded. It is for sale 
at J. P. Magee’s. Price 25 cents. 





Rev. W. H. Cottiys.—The Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory for August has an excellent and discrimina- 
tive article on this late eminent member of the De- 
troit Conference, written by Rev. T. C. Gardner, 
accompanied by a good portrait.. The Repository 
preserves its well-won rank, as decidedly the best 
magazine of its class in the country. 





LATITUDINARIAN Morars.— The Nashville 
Christian Advocate says that Rev. Dr. Rivers, of 
the M. E. Church, South, has written a Moral Phi- 
losophy, so that Southern Institutions will no longer 
be “ reduced to the necessity of using text-books in 
moral science which are not adapted to our merid- 
ian and latitude.” 





CorrEsPONDENCE.—We have many letters of 
travelers in this season of travel, some of which we 
publish, others we are obliged to decline. All 
mere local allusions, of importance only to a few, 
of course we cut out. 





Botton, Conn.—The Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Sunday Schools of this place had an excel- 
lent time on the “ Fourth,” as we learn from a cor- 
respondent, but it is now so long past that we can- 
not find room for the letter. 





A Smarty Misraxr.—Clarke’s Commentary 
on Malachi iv. 6, states that the prophecies made 
by Malachi were announced “ four thousand years 
before their fulfilment.” Of course four hundred 
is meant. It is probably a mistake of the printer. 





A New Commentary.—One volume of a 
Commentary on the New Testament, prepared by 
Dr. Whedon, editor of the Quarterly Review, is now 
in press. It is specially prepared for families and 
Sunday Schools, and we have no doubt will be an 
excellent work. 





Tur Way or Hoxiness.—This is the title of 
a small paper published at St. Albans, Vt., weekly, 
for fifty cents a year, and devoted, as its name in- 
dicates, to the relation and advocacy of religious 
experience. It is edited by Rev. A. C. Rose. 





Tue Excursion.—We understand that about 
a thousand persons went from this vicinity to Rocky 
Point, about twelves miles below Providence, last 
Friday, in the Sunday School Excursion. All 
seemed to be delighted with the trip. 





GeneraL Conrerence De.eGatrs.—The 
following were elected by the Erie Conference: 
“ Calvin Kingsley, Editor Western Christian Ad- 
vocate ; Moses Hill, Hiram Kinsley, E. J. L. Baker, 
J. E. Chapin, G. W. Clarke, J. Bain ; Reserved 
Delegates, Joseph Leslie and I. N. Stearns.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Stevens’ History or Metuopism. Vor. IIL. 
—Some five days ago this work was received, since 
which, all the time we could command from imper- 
ative duties has been occupied in the perusal of its 
520 exceedingly fascinating pages. When this work 
shall be completed—should it keep pace with its 
character thus far—it will be the grandest monu- 
ment that has yet been given to the talents, genius 
and industry of any friend of Methodism. It is 
perhaps safe to affirm, that when the four volumes 
shall have made their appearance, they will sur- 
pass anything that has yet been issued from that 
noble and eminently useful literary establishment, 
200 Mulberry Street, New York, in whatever gives 
interest and value to literary productions. The 
volume before us extends the history “from the 
death of Whitefield to the death of Wesley.” In 
no former reading—and we have read much in this 
direction—have we met with so interesting and 
satisfactory a sketch of “ Calvinistic Methodism” 
as that given us in the fore part of this volume. 
Great characters figure in this grand corps of gen- 
eral Methodism. The personal appearance, social, 
religious, literary, and religious character, and 
movements of these worthies are delineated with 
the pencil of no common artist. Our author has in- 
vested this department of his labors with an inter- 
est that far surpasses all our previous expectations. 
But when the Doctor comes to Methodism proper— 
the Methodism of John and Charles Wesley, as 
distinguished from that of George Whitefield and 
Lady Huntingdon—he then presents to view, in his 
“highest style of art,” a long list of the greatest 
heroes that have ever yet figured on historic pages. 





The character, labors, sufferings, persecutions and 
successes of these “helpers,” are brought to view 
in such form as makes the most highly wrought 
romance insufferably dull and insipid. The chapter 
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on the “ Last days, death and character of Wesley,” 
is, perhaps, the greatest and most successful effort 
the author ever put forth in his life, There jg 
nothing in the English language on that truly great 
man equal to this. Nearly equal praise is due to 
the character of the last chapter in the volume on 
“ Education, Missions, Literature, Psalmody, and 
Popular Influence of Methodism. Some one, in 
speaking of Dr. Stevens’ first volume, affirmed that 
in style he is quite equal to Macaulay, Such 
opinion we unhesitatingly endorse. Passages might 
be selected from these two volumes which would 
challenge comparison with anything that can be se- 
lected from the most finished productions of that 
distinguished essayist. Nobly have our publishers 
performed their allotted duties. Such Paper, type 
and binding, are sufficient advertisement to make 
the fortunes of their several manufacturers, provid. 
ed Carlton & Porter would but inform brother 
publishers what establishments those material are 
had from. P. 

Mitcu Cows anv Darry Farming ; com. 
prising the Breeds, Breeding and Management, jp 
health and disease, of Dairy and other Stock ; the 
selection of Milch Cows, with a full Explanation of 
Guenon’s Method ; the Culture of Forage 
and the Production of Milk, Butter and Cheese: 
embodying the most recent improvements, ad 
adapted to Farming in the United States ang 
British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the daj 
husbandry of Holland; to which is added Hor 
fall’s System of Dairy Management. By Charles 
L. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Boan 
of Agriculture ; author of a Treatise on Grasses, 
&c. Liberally Illustrated. Boston: Philips, 
son § Co.—This long and comprehensive title jg 
fully verified in this elegant volume of 416 pages. 
We really think every intelligent farmer would be 
pleased and profited by reading this book. The 
topics are judiciously selected, it abounds in facts, 
the style is plain and condensed, and it is e 
way worthy of a place on the shelf, if not of the 
dairy, certainly of the book-case. 

Lovs. “L’Amovur.” From the French of M 
J. Michelet, of the Faculty of Letters, Chief in the 
Historical Section of the National Archives, author 
of “ A History of France,” ete. Translated from 
the Fourth Paris Edition, by J. W. Palmer, M.D, 
New York: Rudd & Carleton.—This is a very 
strange book, peculiarly French in its style, morals 
and philosophy. It abounds in good thought and 
valuable facts mixed up with odd conceits and 
transcendental whims, and what would be immor- 
alities of it did not seem that the author may have 
had a good intention. We pity the state of society 
that can demand or beget such a book, and yet 
the spirit that produced it may be good.—Boston; 
ror sale by A. Williams § Co. : 





MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 

FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 

APPOINTMENT FOR Cuina.—Rev. C. R. Mar 
tin has been appointed a missionary to China:, He 
was received into the traveling ministry at the late 
session of the Erie Conference, and transferred to 
the Troy Conference. He is oe to leave 
the port of New York early this fall. 





Stevens’ History or Mretuopism has, in 
the second volume, just from the press of Carlton & 
Porter, some remarks on the missionary e 
of Methodism that are so forcible we cannot for- 
bear to put them before our people at once, The 
whole volume is of a character that will stir men as 
when the Lord’s host is on the eve of a great victo 
ry! But here is the extract, page 490: 

“In 57 years, from 1803 to 1859, Wesleyan 
Methodism has contributed no less than £3,469, 
$32, or $17,349,160 for foreign evangelization. In 
England the * Church Missionary Society” alone 
exceeds it in annual collections for the foreign 
field ; but the Wesleyan Society enrolls more com- 
municants in its mission churches than all other 
British missionary societies combined. The histo- 
rian of religion during the last and present cen- 
turies would find it diflicult to point to a more mag- 
nificent monument cf Christianity. Methodism, 
gathering its hosts mostly from the mines and cot- 
tages of England, has embodied them in this sub- 
lime movement for the redemption of the world. 
Its poor have kept its treasury full. They have 
supplied hundreds if not thousands of their sons 
and daughters as evangelists to the heathen; and 
while they have thus been enabled to do good in 
the extremities of the earth, they have reaped still 
greater good from the re-acting influence of their 
liberality upon themselves. They have received 
from it the sentiment of self-respect which comes 
from well doing. They have been led to habits of 
frugality, that their poverty might be consecrated 
by liberality. They have been elevated above the 
perversion of local or personal sentiments by sym- 
ne pan with their whole race. They have been 
ed to a knowledge of the geography of the world, 
and to habits of reflection upon its religious, social, 
and political interests, by the habitual reading of 
missionary intelligence. They have been brought 
into closer social as well as Christian communion 
with one another by their frequent missionary 
meetings. Thousands of them have acquired hab- 
its of public usefulness-by the management of their 
missionary affairs; and sentiments of universal 
philanthropy and religious heroism have been 
spread through their ranks to ennoble their own 
souls while saving the souls of others.” 


Buicaria.—The information we some time 
since published concerning the assault of Rev. W: 
Prettyman, M. D., one of our missionaries in 
Schumla, Turkey, awakened a general sympathy 
throughout the church. 
his own hand, under date of June 18th, the follow- 
ing account of the affair: 

“ Our city is now crowded with Turkish soldiers, 
about twelve thousand having been quartered here 
within a few weeks. 

“On the evening of April 14th, while passing 
some artillery which had just arrived, I paused & 
moment to look at it. Suddenly one of the guards 
rushed upon me, drawing his saber as he came. 
Knowing that I was in the highway I had no thought 
he would strike, but in this I was mistaken. He 
inflicted a flesh wound on my right arm near the 
wrist, severing a considerable vein and the nerves 
leading to the inside of the thumb and outside of 
the index finger. Returning home I sent for 
Bro. Long, who under my direction dressed the 
wound very well. The severed edges were brought 
into juxtaposition, and when the parts were well 
cleansed from blood it looked like surgeon’s work. 
Iam the more anxious to report the case because 
of the prompt punishment inflicted by the Turkish 
authorities. ‘The next morning Bro. Long called 
upon Ismail Pasha, the commander of the forces, 
and related the facts, intimating my belief that the 
soldier was intoxicated. 

“ The Pasha expressed very great regret at the 
occurrence, insisted upon sending me a surgeon 
from the medical staff, (which however I declined,) 
had the offender immediately arrested, and sent 
his principal officer, the president of the war coun- 
cil, to express to me bis regret, and to learn from 
me all the particulars. 

“ As to the man’s intoxication, the Pasha assured 
Bro. Long that as it was the sacred month of the 
Ramazan, when the Turks do all their eating, 
drinking, and smoking between sundown and mid- 
night, that was out of the question. 

“ American Embassador and Consul General.— 
Bro. Long wrote to Colonel Williams, our, embas- 
sador. By his promptness and energy, assisted by 
our excellent consul general, Mr. Brown, the mat- 
ter was pressed upon the attention of the Turkish 
Government. At the trial the soldier’s intoxica 
tion was established, and he sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment, at hard labor, on bread and water 
My arm has recovered, except that the sensibility 
is deficient.” 

A Voice From Kansas.—A preacher writes 
to us concerning a certain brother: “ He gave last 
spring forty dollars to the missionary cause, 4 
rode more than twenty miles on a stormy day to 
it.” This brother it seems had been in the habit of 
giving, but having missed the opportunity last 
year, he determined that the second year shoul 
not so pass, and having so determined, not only 
rode through the storm, but gave enough for the 
cause to satisfy himself for his wet passage. 


PRAYER, WITH THE oFrrEeRING.—* Again I 
forward you the small sum of ten dollars, for the 
benefit of the mission school in India. a 

“From ONE WHO PRAYS FOR INDIA. 








KENNEBUNK CAMP MEETING. 


This annual and time-honored gathering of the 
people will commence its next session on ay 
evening, August 20, and will close on the Satur- 
day morning following. For beauty of nat 
scenery, convenience of location, facilities for trav 





eling to and from, together with the general char 


We are glad to have from , 
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acter of the community desirable and nec 
render a camp meeting both pleasant and 
able, Kennebunk is not surpassed, we thin 
any place in New England. 
God has honored this annual convocation 
e, and hundreds are now in heaven, and 
d more are on the way, who first sough’ 
found the Saviour at this meeting, and we fd 
cherish the hope that the great Head of the ch 
will favor the next with richer and more pow 
displays of God’s glory and power to save. 
anterstood that our Committee will make the 
essary arrangements for the occasion, inclu 
the procuring a reduction of the fare by raily 
and providing for the temporal wants of the ped 
and give timely-notice of the same. 


July 22, 1859. Cc. C. Con 





STRANGERS’ TENT. 
Mr. Eprtor :—It has been customary for sev 
ears pastat Eastham Camp Meeting to have a 
for the accommodation of strangers. This ten 
been an important feature in the meeting. S 
of the most delightful associations have been 
nected with it; some of the best seasons of reli 
worship have been enjoyed by this tent’s comy 
thered from all parts of the country. My ot 
in writing at this time is to inquire ifit is prob; 
that the nmittee of Arrangements will pro 
such a tent for the approaching camp meetin 
Hamilton ; and if it is not contemplated, to ren 
them of the importance of doin 
North Reading, July 25. 
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N. E. EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
The following sums have been received for 
mouth of July, 1859 : 
From Wn. P. Hyde, Mystic, Conn., $2 
“Rev. W. H. Stetson, Chatham, Mass., : 
Puiny Nickerson, Treasure 








LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

The news of our New York Correspondent has bee 
ticipated. We clip the following from his letter: 

As the result of the Peace in Europe, consols 
1 1-2 per cent, a very great change, making thous 
for operators in stock. 

In passing, allow me for the instruction of juv 
readers, of whom I hope I have many, to explait 
meaning of the word “ consols,” which every rez 
youth must often meet: When Great Britain w: 
money in olden times—not seldom the case—for 
very many purposes, but mostly to carry on wars, 
ing the unpopularity of taxation, she had to borre 
The people loaned it, and as security for its re-pay 
with interest, took the bonds or obligations, or w: 
promises of the Government. Loan after loan 
thus made; these were originally separate and di 
amounts, sums or loans ; but in process of time 
came necessary to reduce the number of these ser 
funds, by blending or consolidating them together 
abbreviating, as is generally the case with long \ 
in common use, the word consolidated, we hav 
sols, meaning the debt of Great Britain, which 


, exceeds $4,000,000,000. And on this enormous 


or consols, has England to pay an annual interé 
its holders. 
JEU D’ ESPRIT. 

Some time since, when a most worthy minist 
the gospel, now in California, Dr. P. was Corres; 
ing Secretary of our Tract Society, it was resolv 
a mecting of the Board, when the Doctor was pre 
to print a paper to advance the interest of the c 
and a name for the new publication was called { 
member proposed to call it “ Good News;”’ an 
offered as an amendment'the designation, “ A Pe 
Good News ;” but the amendment was lost. 

Yours truly, OssERvV} 








RELIGIOUS INTSLLIGENGE. 

California. —The California Christian Advoca 
ports revivals in Crescent City, where a great cl 
has taken place, and in Placerville and other pla 

“* Independence.” —Au Independent Methodist C 
has been formed in Syracuse, under the pastora 
of Rev. W. Gould. 

Old School Presbyterian Missionary Society.- 
Treasurer's Report exhibits the expenditures o 
year as $221,058, and the receipts as $230,030, 
aggregate includes $18,112, an unexpended bs 
for India losses ; $37,550 from the U. S. Gover 
for Indian schools, etc. ; $10,000, appropriatior 
the American Bible Socicty ; $3,000 from the A 
can Tract Society ; $2,409 from other sources 
donati and leg , leaving $170,477 direct; 
tributed by individuals during the year. 








Tract Society. —The American Tract Socie 
New York has organized a New England brancl. 
opened an office at Boston. 

Denominations in Michigan.—Rev. G, L. Pileh« 
been investigating this subject, and arrives at th 
lowing result : 


Methodist Episcopal, 33, 
Presbyterian, % 
Protestant Episcopal, 2, 
Baptist, . 12, 
Congregational, 6, 
All others, say 4, 


tal, 65, 

Here, then, we have sirty-five thousand seven hi 
and nineteen members of the evangelical chu 
which furnish us with the fact that about one | 
of the whole population is a Protestant profes 
religion, and that a little more than half of the 
number belong to the Methodist Episcopal C! 
While this result is an occasion of devout than 
ing to Almighty God, and gives encouragem 
Christian labor, it is suggestive of a great respo 
ity upon Christians to maintain a true Christiai 


An Indignant Cushion.—The Episcopal Chu 
Lynchburg, Virginia, was opened on a late occasi 
the admission of Presbyterian clergymen who ac 
preached in it without “gowns or prayer b 

e have not heard that any signal marks of He 
disfavor followed the remarkable desecration, bi 
Banner of the Cross informs us through a corre 
ent, that “the old pulpit cushion” of said « 
fairly blushed with shame, and what little b! 
had, boiled within it when it thought of the | 
Briety, if not the sin, of thus desecrating God’s he 

¢ trust that measures will be immediately ta 
consecrate said conscientious cushion afresh. “ 
book and candle,” will all be necessary to cleans 
defilement.—Presbyterian. 


New Religious Movement.—The Rev. Dr. I 
has undertaken to reconstruct the whole Cl 
church, by adopting some of the externally pro 
features of the Catholic Church, the new unive 
stitution to be styled thé “ Broad Church.” 1] 
means he expects to vivify Protestantism, which | 
to have sunk into a negative state. Of this new: 
Antioch College, is to be the propagating cente! 
B.’s chief anxiety is on account of the Unitaria 
whom he has always been affiliated. It is said 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham and the Rev. Dr. Osg 
prepared to co-operate with him, and that Dr, 
has prepared a liturgy to be submitted to the cx 
ation of the Unitarians, who, with one or tw 
sects, would form the nucleus of the new denom: 


Rhode Island.—The Rhode Island Evangelic 
sociation, which means the Congregational c 
of that State, have issued an annual report 
present year, which states the whole num 
churches to be 21, comprising 3452 members 
admissions to membership during the past ye: 
539, being 243 more than the year before. Nu 
baptisms 287, being 136 more than lust year 
number of Sabbath School scholars is 3466, v 
an addition of 281 over last year—showing 
augmentation to the church, and an increasing 
in religion, 


Revival in Treland.—Many remarkable 
stances have occurred in connection with the 
One incident which has lately taken place in 
is worthy of notice. A short time since, a nu 
young men détermined upon having a ball 
made preliminary arrangements ; but, on goin 
tickets, they found that it was next to impo: 
dispose of them, as the revival movement 
changed the thoughts and feelings of the you 
they had no desire to join in a ball, as one in 
said,—“ My dancing days are over,” alludin 
conversion, which had led him to consider dai 
consistent with a profession of Christianity. 
that few young persons could be found in B 
buy tickets for a ball, goes far to show how wide- 
the influence of real religion amongst the inl 
of the town.—Belfust News Letter. 


Christianity in India.—The News of the 
a tong a letter from Dr. Mason, of the ' 
ission, Baptist, in which he speaks in glowii 
of the proofs of God’s love to the Karens. | 
am passing a day or two ina village sor 

or 5,000 feet above the plains, where, loo 
around me, I see six or eight other Christian 
in the glens and dells, or on the crags and | 
the same Alpine region, within half a day’s 
each other. No white man has ever been her 
it has never been visited by Quala, and yet t! 
Christian population in this village alone of n 
0 handued families, a school of more than se" 
pils, a large chapel with outposts and fram 
— in the midst of an acre of land, neatly 
wit : a bamboo fence. The teacher has a la! 
int - compound, and is well supported, altl: 
people are wretchedly poor,and many die frot 
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THE DOG THAT IS RIGHT. 


BY MORAN DE VILLE. 


I know that Barker, the good boy Barker 
Has a generous song to sing ; 

But the tale he tells is other than mine, 
My song has a@ different ring. 


The world may shout for the dog at the top, 
And he for the “bottom ” in fight, 4 
But I’ll not shout for either of these, 

But shout for the dog that is right. 


Though Barker may pause not to ask, “ who’s wrong?” 
But his heart’s with the “ weaker in fight ; 

My heart will e’er beat for the weaker dog, 

If the weaker dog’s in the right. 

If bull-dog men with tooth and with claw, 

Must grapple in bull-dog fight, 

I shout for the dog that battles the wrong— 

Success to the dog that is right ! 


If principles grapple and struggle for life, 
This, this, is my motto for all— 

“Success to the right, whether bottom or top, 
So Truth stand and error may fall! 


This is my song, I’ll sing it out bold, 

Here’s health to black dog or white ; 

“ With heart and glass filled full to the brim,” 
Here’s “health” if that dog is right. 
Poquenuc Bridge, Conn., July 12. 











For Zion’s Herald. 


RELATION OF JUSTICE TO MERCY. 


BYE. 8. 8. 

All mercy’s blessings rightly used, 

Her hands will never cease to pour ; 
But with her blessings all abused, 

Even merey’s hands could give no more. 


Shetches. 


For Zion’s Herald. 
HON. JOB SMITH’S LETTERS. 
Slumpington, June 10, 1859. 
My Dear Sister Martaa:—Here I am 
in, safe in my old comfortable quarters, with 
Prank quietly established at the book table by the 
window, and Miss Bertha ever and anon ps 
her head in at the door to make sure that I want 
nothing. She isa creature. After my rather 
unhandsome behaviour in declining a visit from her, 
I anticipated a degree of coolness in our subsequent 
intercourse, but she does not seem to remember it. 
I think she was never so cordial and attentive as 
now. It troubles me to think of the fatigue she 
must endure, if all the rooms in her cha’ are as 
carefully kept as mine. It does soem better to 
come back to old friends, than it did to come as I 
was obliged to last winter among perfect strangers. 
Mamma Jones appreciates your kindness in send- 
ing that fine cheese to her. juicy hams that 
we selected for her were duly honored, but between 
you and me and the atty, I do wish that she 
would use your gifts less sparingly. We get such 
little bits at a time that we have scarcely a taste, 
of the good — at all. I wonder what you 
would say if you had to spread a table so scantily. 
I often eat more meat at a time when at home than 
is here served up for us all. It brings to my mind 
the days of our childhood when you and I and cousin 
Maria used to play at visiting, taking tea with each 
other at least twenty times in one afternoon, and 
cutting our cake and cold meat after mamma 
Jones's pattern in order to make it hold out. I 
think my journey here must have panes my 
digestive powers. Yesterday morning I was seized 
with an unaccountable desire to go down to break- 
fast before the rest and eat up every morsel on the 
table. But I didn’t. I went through the usual 
airy formalities quite decorously, and then took my 
hat and struck a bee line for Healy’s eating house. 
Would you believe it, Martha ? 4 was obliged to 
dine twice, besides troubling Healy for a supple- 
mentary supper. To-day my appetite is as Soon 
as a razor. 

Seeding of our childhood and cousin Maria, re- 
minds me to tell you that this time she is aware 
that Senator Smith is in the city. She called here 
this morning, and urgently entreated me to make 
my home at her house during my stay. She hor- 
rified Miss Bertha by finding her way to my room, 
instead of letting the family share the honor of her 
call in the parlor. Society is a queer affair, and 
T'm glad we have no fences up in our place, though 
they may be necessary here. It seems that the 
Jones department hangs just a peg below cousin 
Maria’s. 

“ No, cousin,” I said, “I am quite comfortable 
here.” 




















“ But you are quite on one side. Really out of 
the genteel world. There is no part of the city so 
retired and dull.” 

“The Lord be thanked for that ; I don’t like 
noise.” : 

“You would be appreciated and honored with 
us, cousin. I should be proud to introdnce you to 
our set.” 

“ As a senator, Maria, or as a country farmer?” 
She colored. “I see no need of publishing your 
vocation. If people should suspect, you could 
easily make them think that you only direct the 
work on your farm. Many real gentlemen do that.” 
“ Ah, cousin, it would be of no use. I should be 
sure to detail my ~~ in mowing and raising 
corn and squashes. I couldn’t train in fetters no 
how. Do you remember that potatoe field that you 
and Martha had all to yourselves, and how you beat 
Bob Slater and myself in—Why, what’s the mat- 
ter, cousin ?” 

on Nothing, only I don’t like to hear about such 
“QO, you don’t. What a difference there is be- 
tween you and Martha. She’ll spend a whole win- 
ter evening in recalling those times, and she is al- 
ways contented and comfortable, while = (I cast 
my eye over her huge figure) are nothing but a 
big bundle of anxieties. But don’t fret over my 
plain talk, but be convinced by it that I should be 
out of place in your gay set and should only mor- 
tify you.” 

Beil she persisted. “You visit at the gover 
nor’s, and you dined at the mayor’s the day you 
came. Their circle is quite above ours. 1 know 
they admire you. I have accidentally overheard 
them speak of you and your strong common sense, 
as they phrase it.” 

“ The truth is, Maria, that at such places the 
folks seem to me like old-fashioned people. They 
are not forward or distant, but igh ont comfort- 
able. Of course we like each other. It comes as 
natural as breathing. I expect they will visit me 
at home when huckleberries are ripe. The gover- 
nor thinks he can beat me in mowing. He’s 
younger than I am, but I guess he'll have to get u 
early to do it. Why, the first year that I handl 
a scythe, cousin, (you will remember, for you 
helped stack the hay,) I beat Joe Mills who was an 
old hand, and—’ 

“ Don’t, don’t, cousin Job. Why will you recall 
such things ?” 

Her vexation su ed a way to get rid of her. 
“ Let me see,” I said, slowly. “ About coming to 
live at your house. I might try it and see how it 
works. I dare say that your friends have very little 
knowledge of agriculture. How many of them, do 

ou suppose (count without hurrying) ever rode a 
| te to rake or plough ?” 
“ None of them, I hope,” she answered shortly. 


“ How many could tell the difference between 
the Durham short horn and the Pickawa: county 
steers? Or between American Saxony and 


the full blood merino ?” 

“ If you please, Mr. Smith,” said my poor cousin, 

becoming ignified, “my friends are not cattle 
drovers. 
“ It might be a charity,” I pursued in a medita- 
tive manner, almost laughing as 1 saw Frank bite 
his lips, and bend down over his writing, “ it might 
be a charity to them if I came. I could hardly 
fail to impart much useful information. For in- 
stance, suppose a lady liked sandwiches, how easy 
to give her the best rules for curing ham and rais- 
ing wheat. It would come in quite naturally. You 
would like to have me come directly ?” 

“Not unless it is perfectly convenient,” said 
cousin Maria, now i uite scared and be- 
wildered.” ir 


“O, there is nothing to hinder my coming at 
once. I guess when I tell your ladies of sister Mar- 
tha’s wonderful achievements in the dairy, they 
will stare.” 
Poor Maria stared without even offering to wink. 
ane was in a dilemma. are. Bae ae a wit 
& way out. “Strange t so 
forgetful” she exclaimed suddenly. “It occurs to 


me this moment that usband some 
his relatives this no ghee we shall obliged S 
di er the pleasure receiving you till they are 





cousin,” I said, a little wr ¢ and I saw 
Frank’s lips twitch again, “ Shall I meet you 
there ?” 

“ No, they never invite us.” se 

I think she looked with some curiosity upon the 
boorish cousin who was not good enough for her set, 
while in standing in a superior one. 

Frank laid down oa pee as the door closed be- 
hind her and indulged in a good hearty laugh. It 
did him good, for he has had the “blues” all the 
morning. 

“ It’s a queer world, uncle Job.” ci 

“Yes. And I shall become an old hypocrite if 
I see much of it.” 

Write often, dear Martha, and remember that 
there is nothing about our dear home so trivial that 
it cannot awaken a cordial interest in me. How 
does the corn look that we planted down inthe swamp 
that was drained and cleared in the fall? If there is 
any truth in science or virtue in plaster, that cro 
will make the farmers stare. We havn’t got to wor 
yet in the Senate, and I hav’n’t the least idea what 
we are todo. It seems like a custom shop waitin, 
for patronage. When we do anything, you shall 
know it directly. Good bye. 

Your ever loving brother, 
Jos Smita. 


>pre 
Padies. 
MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 
One of the most noted women of her age was Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli. In the Mt. Auburn Memorial we 


find a long article on the “ Fuller Lot and Memorials,” 
from which we extract the following : 


We have not yet mentioned the stone forming 
the chief attraction of the lot, and that by which so 
many feet are drawn thither. We allude, of 
course, to the stone commemorative of Madame 
Ossoli, ber husband and child. It contains a me- 
dallion likeness of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, a star, 
which was her signature to many of her contribu- 
tions, and a sword indicative of the Italian struggle, 
in which her husband fought, and where she herself 
ministered to the wounded. She lives, and will, 
while life lasts, in the memory of a large circle of 
friends and admirers. Her footsteps in a foreign 
land, and what she did and suffered there, engaged 
the attention and ouaety of a large number of 
still living witnesses. Her melancholy death with 
her husband and child, —s home, just en- 
tering the haven of her native land, sent a thrill 
through the country, and caused tears to flow 
abroad, and has not been, nor is to be forgotten. 
The brightness of her genuis, the nobleness and 
heroism of her life are set forth in two volumes of 
Memoirs from the pens of Emerson, Greeley, Chan- 
ning, Clark, and other friends, which have been 
widely circulated, and have presented to many, in 
an attractive dress, the story of an extraordinary 
life. Her thoughts committed to paper by her own 
eloquent and industrious pen, not only through the 
columns of the “ New York Tribune,” for a series 
of years, but in several literary works, still express 
her genius, and breathe her noble aspirations. 
“ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” “ At Home 
and Abroad,” “ Papers on Literature and Art,” 
embalm much of the mind of Margaret Fuller. 
But her wonderful power of conversation lives in 
memory alone. It is said that there has been no 
woman like her in this respect since Madame de 
Stael. But while Margaret Fuller’s conversation 
in eloquence and effect, in sparkle and flow, was 
fully equal to that of the gifted French woman, it 
had, superadded, a merit which the latter could not 
claim. There is hardly on record one with her 
power to draw outothers. She notonly talked sur- 
prisingly herself, but she made others do so. While 
talking with her they seemed to make discoveries of 
themselves, to wonder at their own thoughts, and 
to admire the force and aspiration of their charac- 
ter,—hitherto latent, even to their own conscious- 
ness. She made those who talked with her forget 
to admire in wondering at themselves. 

We cannot close without quoting the lines of the 
celebrated Walter Savage Landor. Her husband, 
the Marquis Ossoli, was captain of the Civic Guard 
during the Italian Revolution, in 1848, and was not 
only a Roman noble, but what is much higher, a 
noble Roman : 

















ON THE DEATH OF MARRQUIS OSSOLI, AND HIS WIFE, 
MARGARET FULLER. 
“ Over his millions death has lawful power 

But over thee, brave Ossoli! none, none ! 
After a long struggle, in a fight 
Worthy of Italy, to youth restored, 
Thou, far from home, art sunk beneath the surge 
Of the Atlantic ; on its shore ; in reach 
Of help ; in trust of refuge; sunk with all 
Precious on earth to thee,—a child, a wife! 
Proud as thou wert of her, America 
Is prouder, showing to her sons how high 
Swells woman’s courage in a virtuous breast. 
She would not leave behind her those she loved : 
Such solitary safety might become 
Others,—not her; not her who stood beside 
The pallet of the wounded, when the worst 
Of France and Perfidy assailed the walls 
Of unsuspicious Rome. Rest, glorious soul, 
Renowned for strength of genius, Margaret ! 
Rest with the twain, too dear! My words are few, 
And shortly none will hear my failing voice, 
But the same language with more full appeal 
Shall hail thee. Many are the sons of song 
Whom thou hast heard upon thy native plains, 
Worthy to sing of thee; the hour has come ; 
Take we our seats and let the dirge begin.” 


The following is the terse and eloquent inscrip- 
tion on the Ossoli monument,— 


IN MEMORY OF MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, BORN IN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, MAY 23, 1810. 

“ By birth a child of New England, by adoption 
a citizen of Rome, by genius belonging to the world. 
In youth an insatiate student, seeking the highest 
culture. In riper years, Teacher, Writer, Critic of 
Literature and Art. In maturer age, companion 
and helper of many earnest. reformers in America 
and Europe. 

“And of her husband, Giovanni Angelo, Mar- 
quis Ossoli; he gave up rank, station, and home, 
= a Roman Republic, and for his wife and 
child. 

“ And of that child, Angelo Philip Ossoli, born 
in Rieti, Italy, Sept., 5th, 1848, whose dust reposes 
at the foot of this stone. They passed from this 
life together by shipwreck, July 19, 1850. United 
in life by mutual love, labors and trials, the merci- 
ful Father took them together, and in death they 
were not divided.” 


4 Children. j 


FIRST FRUITS. 

“Papa,” said Frank Hamilton “why did you 
stand so long still just now, at the end of the gravel 
walk?” 

“ I was looking at the young apple tree, Frank.” 

“IT often wonder, papa, why you and the gar- 
dener are so taken up about that little tree. Iam 
sure Jobn takes more pains with it than with any 
other tree in the garden. Such watching, and 














watering, and picking off every caterpillar. What 
can be the reason ?” 

an I shall tell you—because there is fruit upon it 
this 


ear.” 

. d, yes, but then there are only three small 
apples, while there are a great many on some of 
the large trees. How are they worth so much 
trouble.” 

“ They are the first, Frank.” 

“ Yes, but how is that of such consequence.” 

“ Because we shall judge by them whether the 
tree is to be really a valuable one or not. Some 
years ago, your uncle in America sent me in a let- 
ter some apple seeds, saying that they were of a 
fine kind, which he thought should thrive in our 
climate. This is the only one of them which has 
grown up. John and 4 have for several years 
— it every attention, and at last it has got the 
ength of bearing fruit; and no wonder we are 
looking anxiously to see whether or not all our 
labor is to be rewarded. It is an object of 
much greater concern to us than the old trees we 
are sure about.” 

“ Well, papa, I understand it better now.” 

“ But, Frank, I was thinking of other things 
than the apple tree just now, when I stood so long 
beside it. I was thinking of you.” 

“ Of me, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear eldest boy. I thought how you 
are just at the age when your mother and I must 
look anxiously for the fruit of all our prayers and 
efforts for your good. The first apples of the 
young tree show us what all the rest will be. And 
so the first tempers, and habits, and actions of 
the boy, are generally the sure signs of what his 
character will be asa man. O, Frank, that is a 


God, and make mamma and you happy.” 
“We shall be happy indeed, my son, if we see 
a growing upa child of God. Then you will be 
lessed yourself, and make a blessing to others. If 
spared to live many years, you may not only make 
your parents’ hearts glad, but be a blessing to all 
around you. Think of this when you look at the 
apple tree. Take your Bible, and mark the 
sages where God speaks of the ‘fruits of the 
Spirit,’ the ‘ good fruits’ by which all His children 
are known. And pray every day for the Saviour’s 
grace and help, that these fruits may appear in 
your heart and conduct. Then, as he tells us, 
“your fruit shall be unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. ” 





DON’T TATTLE. 


Children, don’t talk about each other. Don’t 
call one of your schoolmates ugly, another stingy, 
another cross, behind their backs. It is the mean- 
est sort of sin. Even if they are ugly, stingy, or 
cross, it does you no good to repeat it. It makes 
you love to tell of faulis—it makes you uncharita- 
ble—your soul grows smaller — your heart loses 
its generous blood, when you tattle about your 
friends. Tell all the good you know about them, 
and carry their sins in your own heart ; or else tell 
them to God and ask him to pardon them. That 
will be Christ-like. If anybody says to you, “ O! 
that Mary Willis did such a naughty thing!” call 
to mind some virtue that Mary possesses, and hold 
it up to her praise. For your own sake, learn to 
make this a habit.— Young Reaper. 


Atinisterial, 


THE BORROWED SERMON. 


A clergymen, in passing to his parish, which was 
at some distance, had to pass by the house of anoth- 
er clergyman. On one occasion, when on his way 
to hold the service for the day, to his great disecom- 
fort he found he had forgotten his sermon. He 
was at a loss for a moment to know what to do. 
The time would not admit of returning home ; ‘and 
to attempt to preach without a book was out of the 
uestion. There was only one help for him in his 
diticulty, and that was to call at the clergyman’s 
whose house he had to pass, and ask him to lend 
him a sermon. This he was most loth to do, “ be- 
cause,” said he to himself, “ he is a Methodist sort of 
a fellow ; however, it cannot, under the circum- 
stances, be helped.” He called at the parsonage, 
saw the clergyman in question, told him of his di- 
lemma. and asked him for the loan of one of his 
sermons. The clergyman consented, and, with- 
drawing to his “%. resolved to make the most of 
the opportunity. He sought out a sermon upon 
the text, “ Ye must be born again.” The clergy- 
man received it with thanks, proceeded to his 
church, conducted the service as usual, and con- 
cluded by reading the borrowed sermon. At the 
close of the service, one of his congregation came to 
him in great distress of mind. “ Sir,” said he, “ what 
must I do to be saved?” “O, repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and say the Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments.” “ Ah, sir, I have done that, but I find that 
won’t save me. I want to know how I am to be 
born again, as you have been telling us this morn- 
ing?” “ Well,” said the clergyman, the fact is, it 
was a borrowed sermon; and you had better go to 
Rev. Mr. » who lent it to me, and he will 
tell you what to do.”—London Wesleyan Times. 




















NOT A PASTOR. 


Bishop Andrew writes a sketch of Bishop Ca- 
pers in the Southern Methodist Quarterly Review, 
for July. It is brief but interesting. This pas- 
sage reveals one of the defects of Dr. Capers as a 
preacher : “ As a pastor, Dr. Capers was not alto- 
gether a model. He did not visit his people as 
generally or as regularly as was desirable. Like 
a good many other Methodist preachers, he trav- 
eled large circuits at his commencement as an 
itinerant, when he had not much time for visiting. 
He thus contracted a habit of neglecting pastoral 
visitation, which he never overcame. his his 
best friends deeply regretted, as it was no doubt a 
considerable deduction from the success of his 
ministry. It is due to his memory, however, to 
say on this subject, that the sick and poor were 
not neglected in his pastoral visits. He never 
passed by the houses of the poor, and widowed, 
and afflicted of his flock. These he was apt to find 
out in their troubles, and was to them an angel of 
mercy.” 





THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Two ministers of the same name resided in the 
same town, one a Dissenter, and the other a cler- 
gyman of the Established Church. A parcel came 
into the bands of the latter, which, on inspection, 
proved to be for the Dissenter. It was forwarded, 
with the following note: “Sir, If you had not as- 
sumed a title to which you have no right, this mis- 
take would not have occurred. I am, sir,” ete. 
In the course of a few weeks after, a parcel came 
into the hands of the Dissenter, which was for his 
reverend namesake, and which was found to con- 
tain a case of lithographed sermons, done up to 
imitate manuscript. It was forwarded to the cler- 
pyman, with the following retort: “Sir, If you 

ad not assumed an office for which you are not 
qualified, this mistake would not have occurred. I 
am, sir,” ete. 











Sqricultoral, 





DIGGING MUCK. 
August and September are generally the mos 


favorable months for digging muck. Now then is 
the time to get it out of the swamp and pile it 
upon dry ground, in heaps accessible at all seasons. 
It is always a convenience to have such a deposit of 
vegetable matter to draw from, there are so many 
ways in which the muck can be used in the mak- 
ing of manure and cultivation of cro 

The older the muck before using it, the more 
marked its good effects upon the crops. By lying 
a year or two in a heap upon dry ground, the 
muck becomes dry, rotten and finely pulverized ; 
the action of sun, frost and decomposition in a 

‘ood degree takes out the acids; the muck is 
| fighter and freer to shovel, cart, and handle any 
| way; it will be a more perfect absorbent of the 
liquids and salts of manure ; and may be used in 
larger quantities, in proportion to the manure, lime 
or ashes it is composted with, than would be proper 
or profitable if it were taken directly from the 
swamp, in a green, raw state. Therefore, if one 
can let his muck lie in heap two years before 
using, it will be enough better to richly pay the in- 
vestment; and it certainly ought to lie several 
months, at least. 

If the swamp is not dry enough to get the muck 
out handily, now is the favorable period for open- 
ing ditches to drain it. If it is inconvenient or 
undesirable to drain the entire muck-bed, then by 
ditching around a piece of it, of a few rods square, 
and extending an outlet ditch, of suitable depth, to 
ground low enough to carry off the water cleanly, 
the body of muck so separated on all sides from 
the main bed, will in a very few days drain off 
sufficiently to be easily shoveled up and carted 
out to dry ground. Where one designs to get out 
a considerable quantity of muck, he will find it to 
be in the end the best economy to drain at least 
that portion of the swamp he is to take the muck 
from, clear to the bottom. A more temporary and 
superficial arrangement will not generally be any 
saving of labor. 





THE YANKEE APPLE. 


A tall, green-looking Yankee accosted me at a 
County Fair, having a fine looking apple in his 
hand, and begged me to tell its name, if I could 
I tasted it—but, shade of Pomona! of all the sour 
apples | ever ate, this capped the climax. It was 
worse than verjuice, or sour plums, or unripe per- 
simmons. After I had regained my composure, I 
ventured to ask what might be his name for this 
invaluable fruit. Whereupon, with a sort of satir- 
ical smile stealing over his otherwise sober fea- 
tures, he replied: “* Wal neow, stranger, that’s the 
most useful apple on my hull farm. I call it the 
Yankee apple, cause it can’t be beat; it looks so 
good, and yet is so ’tarnal sour, that I use it only 
to graff on all the lower limbs of my apple trees 
standing near the road. The upper limbs I put to 
Greenings, Swaars, and sich like good apples. 
Neow, the boys seein sich lookin apples 
handy, jump the fence, seize the fust fair one they 
can reach, take one bite, but, 1 swow, after 
one bite, they never wait to take another, but run 
right off as fast as legs can carry them, to Deacon 
Simmons’ orchard, to get one of his good Baldwins 
to take the sour taste out of their mouths. My 
orchard sartainly has a ’orful reputation with the 
risin generation, and so I save my fruit. Now, if 
this ere is not a very useful apple, I'd like to know 
what is ? ”"—Agriculturist. 








instances by giving them a top dressing of yard | 
manure or compost, aided by plaster, sowing a 
bushel per acre. Secondly, we would cultivate a 
hoed crop, with thorough tillage, and stock heav 

with the $ most natural to the soil. Bot 

these remedies we have found effective as long as 
the causes remain active ; yet as these cease, the 
daisy will creep in again, and must be again com- 
bated. We have found simply a sowing of plas- 
ter to have good effects in destroying them. Dai- 
sies should always be cut when quite green, to pre- 
vent the seed from maturing and scattering on the 
soil. When so cut, they make good fodder, and 
much cause for future trouble from them is re- 


atliscellany. 


THE SLAVE MINGO’S POEM. 
[The following remarkable poem was sent me from 

the South by a friend, who informs fhe that the author 
of it was aslave named Mingo, a man of wonderful 
talents, and on that account oppressed by his master. 
While in the slave prison, he penciled this poetie gem 
on one of the beams, which was afterwards found and 
copied. My friend adds that Mingo did escape, at 
night, but was recaptured and destroyed by the blood- 
hounds. My friend promises to send other poems of 
his, which, he says, are in possession of Mingo’s aged 
wife. Cc. W.] 

Good God! and must I leave them now— 

My wife, my children, in their woe ? 

Tis mockery to say I’m sold— 

But I forget these chains so cold, 

Which goad my bleeding limbs, though high 

My reason mounts above the sky. 

Dear wife, they cannot sell the rose 

Of love, that in my bosom glows. 

Remember, as your tears may start, 

They cannot sell th’ immortal part ; 

Thou sun, which lightest bond and free, 

Tell me, I pray, is liberty 

The lot of those who noblest feel, 

And oftest to Jehovah kneel ? 

Then I may say, but not with pride, 

I feel the rushings of the tide 

Of reason and of eloquence, 

Which strive and yearn for eminence. 

I feel high manhood on me now, 

A spirit glory on my brow ; 

I feel a thrill of music roll 

Like angel harpings through my soul, 

While poesy with rustling wings 

Upon my spirit rests and sings. 

He sweeps my heart’s deep throbbing lyre, 

Who touched Isaiah’s lips with fire. 





























To Plymouth Rock, ye breezes bear 

These words from me, as I would dare, 

If I were free: Is not our God 

Our common father ?—from the sod 

He formed us all ! then brothers—yes ; 

We're brothers all, though some oppress 

And grind their equals in the dust, 

O Heaven! tell me, is this just ? 

’Tis fiendish. No! I will not go 

And leave my children here in woe ! 

God help me! out, bright dagger! gleam, 

And find the coward’s heart, and stream 

With fiendish blood—This night, this night, 

Or I am free, or it shall smite 

The master and his slave, and we 

Will seek the heavenly liberty ! 

There will my master’s bloody lash 

No longer lacerate * * * 

Nore. The last line was from some cause incomplete ; 

perhaps his feelings overcame him at the conception. I 
concluded to give it as it was found. Cc. W. 


— Boston Journal. 





GARRICK. 


When Garrick was in Paris, Preville, the cele- 
brated French actor, invited him to his villa, and 
being in a gay humor, he proposed to go in one of 
the hired coaches that regularly plied between 
Paris and Versailles, on which road Preville’s villa 
was situated. 

When they got in, Garrick ordered the coach- 
man to drive on; but the driver answered that he 
would as soon as he got his compliment of four pas- 
sengers. ; 

A caprice immediately seized Garrick. He de- 
termined to give his brother player a specimen of 
his art. While the coachman was attentively look- 
ing out for passengers, Garrick slipped out at the 
door, went round the coach, and by his wonderful 
command of countenance, palmed himself upon 
the coachman as a stranger. This he did twice, 
and was admitted into the coach each time as a 
fresh passenger, to the astonishment and admira- 
tion of Preville. Garrick whipped out a third 
time, and addressed himself to the coachman, who 
said in a surly tone, that “he had got his com- 

lement;” he would have driven off without him 
ad not Preville called out that as the stranger 
appeared to be a very little man, they would ac- 
commodate the gentleman and make room for him. 





Mrographical. 


Died in Cardenas, Cuba, of country fever, Dec. 16, 
1858, Bro. Geo. G. Tartor, of Portland, Maine, 
aged 50 years, 6 months, 

Bro. Taylor was a member of the Congress Street 
M. E. Church, Portland, and as such respected and 
esteemed. He held the office of class leader, and was 
beloved by his class for his affectionate sympathy and 
earnest efforts for their progress in piety. As one of 
the board of stewards in the church he could be relied 
upon, for though he talked but little, yet in his charac- 
ter were combined in an unusual degree, gentleness 
and firmness, caution and energy. His mind was of a 
superior order, and his views of truth clear and decid- 
ed. In_ 1830, at Alfred, Me., through the instrumen- 
tality of Rev. D. Fuller, he embraced the Saviour by 
godly sorrow for sin, and faith in his ability and wil- 
lingness to pardon the penitent. Throughout his life 
he illustrated the power and value of Christian faith. 

hile his family and friends lament his untimely 
death, they do not doubt that, made perfect in the im- 
age of his Saviour, he is exalted to a higher sphere 
above; this is their solace and their support. “I 
heard a voice saying, Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” C. C. Mason. 











Mrs. Exiza Ann, wife of Bro. S. S. Lorp, died 
in this city, July 8, aged 41 years and 8 months. 

She embraced religion in Portland, Me., some twen- 
ty-two years ago, under the pastoral labors of Rev. S. 
Lovel. She was a faithful companion, an affectionate 
mother, and a devout and earnest Christian. Though 
her call to depart was sudden, it found her prepared to 
go. As I approached her bedside an hour or two be- 
fore she died and inquired to know her prospects, her 
ready response was, ‘“‘ No hope for this world, but all 
is bright beyond.” May God comfort and sustain her 
afflicted family, and prepare them to meet her in 
heaven. C. Fiexp. 





Died in Charlestown, R. I., July 3, Mrs. Nancy 
Austin, wife of Pardon Austin, in the 67th year of 
her age. 

The cause of her death was probably the rupture of 
a blood vessel in the stomach, which took place on 
Friday morning, which produced a fit of fainting, and 
consequently unconsciousness for a few Minutes, when 
her faculties returned, and after vomiting and other- 
wise discharging large quantities of blood, was entirely 
free from pain with the exception of a slight nausea at 
the stomach, until her death, which took place on Sun- 
day, at 2 o'clock. She had songht and found the Sav- 
iour some fifteen years since, but no time inher life did 
her religion show so conspicuously as it did when she 
saw that her time on earth was short. The writer was 
with her on Saturday, and said, “ Mother, how is the 
state of your mind in this hour of trial?” She re- 
plied, “ At perfect peace, both in body and mind.” We 
said, “Great peace have they that love thy law, and 
nothing shall offend them ;” to which she replied, 
“‘ All is peace,” and then requested her husband and 


would not exchange situations with any of them. 
Stanton Austin. 





Sister Lucy O. Niexr departed this life, Jan. 5th, 


resided until recently. 
Phillipston by letter a few months since, it being the 
most convenient to him. He was afflicted in body for 
a long time, but through it all he relied on Christ for 
support, and He made his dying bed 





aged 93 years. 


When twelve years of age her father removed from 
Massachusetts to Cranberry Island, in the vicinity of 
Mt. Desert; thence to Mt. Desert, where in early life 
she embraced the Christian religion, and united with 
the Congregational Church, of which she continued a 
worthy member till 1836. She then united Jwith the 
M. E. Church, of which she lived a worthy mem- 
ber till called to her final rest. She has been a “ wid- 
ow indeed ” twenty-four years. Of her father’s family 
she leaves an aged brother only, already ripe for im- 
mortal glory, and a numerous circle of children, grand- 
children and other relatives, many of them in full and 
glorious hope of eternal life, not to mourn their loss, 
but to imitate her Christian virtues. Her piety and 
tenacity to a Christian life, have long been proverbial 
in the church and out of it. She has long been ready 
for her departure ; having fought a good fiht, and kept 
the faith, she has now finished her course, full of faith 
and its holy triumphs. She died of no particular dis- 
ease, but passed away by old age, like a shock of corn 
fully ripe. Having fallen asleep, without a struggle or 
a groan, she entered that sleep that knows no waking, 
till the dead are called from their slumbers. “ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” Bengamin F. Stinson. 
Tremont, July 7. 





“A mother in Israel has fallen ! ” 

Mrs. Mary Brown died suddenly, of ap 
Liberty, Me., July 10, aged 62 years. 

She consecrated her life to God and joined the M. 
E. Church in 1816, under the labors of Father Jones, 
with whose voice she now mingles hers “on the other 
shore.” In Appleton, Union and Liberty she was 
identified with the Methodist Church, and was ever 
found pressing forward to obtain the prize. 

For forty-three years she has stood at her post, toil- 
ing for God and blessing the world with a Christian’s 
infl e. Here Is will long be remembered, and 
her influence felt, in the community in which she lived. 
As we think of her sudden removal from active life to 
the tomb, a voice comes sounding in our ears, “ Be ye 
also ready.” She has left behind an aged companion 
and three sons to feel her loss, one of whom stands on 
Zion’s walls proclaiming a risen Saviour, and another 
fills important positions in the church. On the holy 
Sabbath she bade earth a last adieu, and on wings of 
light soared away to the Sabbath above. 

“ And in the bright refulgent light 

Of heaven’s genial clime,» 

Where holy joy has no alloy, 
And all is love divine, 

She's joined the blest in heavenly rest, 
And her enraptured soul, 

All robed in white, o’er flelds of light, 
Forevermore shall stroll.”’ 


Washington, July 16. 





pl y, in 





S. F. Cuase. 





Died in Lempster, N. H., June 25, Mrs. Dotty 
FLetcuer, in the 75th year of her age. 

She was a faithful and consistent follower of the 
“Lamb of God”’ for fifty years. In 1809 she joined 
the Calvinist Baptist Church, and remained in her 
communion for twenty-five years, at which time she 
united with the M. E. Church, and remained within 
her pale till the day of her death. She loved the doc- 
trines of the M. E. Church, her communion and her 
means of grace. She had strong faith, a lively hope, 
large benevolence of feeling and action, and great 
sympathy for the afflicted. During the last five or six 
months of her life she suffered extremely, but in pa- 
tience she possessed her soul. She never murmured 
nor complained, but was perfectly submissive to the 
providence of God. Her Christian character shone 
with a brilliant and steady luster. She adorned the 
doctrine of her Saviour with a well ordered life and 
conversation. Before her departure she called her 
friends to her bedside, exhorted them to meet her in 
heaven, and then took an affectionate leave of them. 
She died without a struggle ora groan. Her soul now 
rests in heaven. E. A. Smiru. 

East Lempster, July 18. 





Sister MartHa JANE ANDERSON died in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., June 25, aged 20 years. 

She sought and found the Lord Jesus Christ about 
six years ago, during the labors of the Rev. H. H. 
Smith, in this place. From the hour of her clear con- 
version to the hour of her triumphant death, she led a 
consistent, cheerful, useful life. She possessed a pecu- 
liar gift in prayer and exhortation, and the church 
here, and those ministers who have recently been its 
pastors, will not soon forget the faithful, powerful, and 
frequently truly eloquent manner in which she used to 
speak of her own experience, and recommend religion 
to others. 

Her sickness was long and painful, but sustained by 
grace she bore all without a murmur. When the mes- 
senger came she was ready. She heard the voice of 
her Shepherd, and trustfully grasped his rod and his 
staff. When in the stream itself, she sent back words 
of trust and triumph. “I am going, but I am not 
afraid.” © thank God for such a glorious display of 
the power of divine grace. S. F. Upnam. 

Pawtucket, R. L., July 19. 


Mrs. Lypra A., wife of Mr. John Stanton, died 
in Norwich, Conn., July 9, aged 44 years, 9 months. 
Sister S. embraced religion and joined the church of 
Christ in the year 1834, and ever afterwards maintain- 
ed an exemplary Christian character. She posses- 
sed in an eminent degree “the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price.” Three years ago her health began to fail; but 
in her lingering and painful sickness she manifested a 
patient and even trust in God. It was her strong de- 
sire to pass through death without the agony so often 
experienced ; and the Lord granted her request, for so 
peaceful and easy was her departure that the watchers 
round her dying couch were unable to tell the precise 
moment when she expired. Thus calmly she died, 
“As fades a summer cloud away, 
As sinks the gale when storms are over, 
As gently shuts the eye of day, 
As dies a wave along the shore.” 


R. P. 


Mrs. Mary Jounson, wife of Bro. Wm. Johnson, 
of North Gorham, Me., died on the 5th of December 
last, aged 55 years. 

She professed faith in Christ in 1843, and united 
with the M. E. Church, a member of which she re- 
mained till the Master said, “ Come up higher.” Her 
end was peace. In life she possessed many excellences, 
and in death her memory is blessed. Her last sickness 
— distressing, but “in patience she possessed her 
soul.” 

Again has death visited this afflicted family. Davip 
Jounson, son of Bro. Wm. Johnson, died June 22d, 
aged 31 years. 

Being an invalid for a long time, he was kindly 
cared for in his father’s family as long as he needed the 
care of earthly friends. He was a member of the M. 
E. Church for quite a number of years. He lived well, 
and at death was willing to depart. No doubt he 
now lives, “to die no more.” Hosarr. 








Miss Detia Irisu died in North Gorham, June 3, 
aged 80 years. She joined the first class formed in 
this plaee some sixty years ago, was a member of the 
M. E. Church for a long time, and has departed in 
peace. N. Howarr. 





Died at Salem, Conn., July 10, Mrs. Saran M. 
KincGs.ey, wife of Walter G. Kingsley, and daughter 
of Bro. Joshua Pratt, aged 25 years. 

Mrs. Kingsley had been married less than three 
years, during which a great portion of the time was a 
scene of painful suffering. Although she was in the 
morning of life, with strong ties to bind her to earth, 
yet she was submissive to the divine wiil; not a mur. 
mur dropped from her lips through all her sufferings, 
but a pleasant smile ever rested upon her countenance. 
She leaves a kind and affectionate husband, a babe of 
a few months old, a kind and aged father and mother, 
and a numerous circle of relatives and friends to mourn 
her loss, by whom she will long be remembered. 

J. Wuitrresey. 





Gratia, wife of Bro. Jonny Manyine, died in 
Winchester, N. H., June 9, aged 56 years. 

She had been, with her husband, a member of the 
M. E. Church for more than a quarter of a century. 
Her piety was undoubted, her life consistent, her death 
peaceful. Naturally quiet and retiring, she made no 
loud and ostentatious professions, but firmly maintain- 
ed a Christian character, and exerted a Christian influ- 
ence. She was beloved by the church, and respected 
by all who knew her, and in her death we all feel our 
loss, but rejoice in her infinite and eternal gain. 

S. G. KELtoce. 
Winchester, N. H., July 22. . 





Died in Templeton, July 12, Bro. Danrex Jony- 


SON, aged 62 years. 


He united with the M. E. Church in Templeton in 
1843 ; from thence he went to Winchendon, where he 
He joined the M. E. Church in 


* Soft as downy pillows are.” 


He leaves a wife and several children to mourn his loss, 
children and friends not to mourn for her, for she | 2¥t their loss is his gain. E. D. W. 





Bro. James Gray died at his residence in Wesley, 
nm May last. 
He moved to Machias last fall, expecting to make 


of the present year, in South Boston. this place his permanent home, but Providence seemed 
She was converted in Sandwich about five years | t© otherwise order. He went to Wesley to settle down 





family to the knowledge of Christ. Lucy was a 


priest, but when she saw Christ by faith, she confessed 
to him as her 


her, and he did. She was very much beloved by her | 
friends, she was so amiable. She d long and | 





since. Father Chase was made instrumental in the | 0" his farm there. On their second day there, as he 
hands of God in bringing her and other members of the | With his wife were riding, they were upset most vio- 
ently. Bro. Gray was fatally a - 
i isti ; : about two days, and died in peace. ro. Gray was a 
Methodist Christian. She once confessed to a Romish firin Christian, > Gas Sele Sree day in io 
“High Priest and the Bishop of her | church below, we believe he has gone to his reward, 
soul.” Jesus was the one who had a right to pardon | 24 full enjoyment in the church above. He was about 
| 50 years of age. 


He lingered 


E. M. Fow er. 
Machias, July 20. ~ 





patiently, longing to be gone and be with Christ. § 


and sisters live as she lived, and die as she died. 





he 
fell asleep. May her father and mother, her brothers 
A 
full church listened to her funeral sermon preached by 


Boston. 


((4MP MEETING TENTS, of all sizes, made 


at short notice, and reasonable terms. 


By EDWARD F. PORTER, No. 4 Commerce Street, 
4mos May 25 








Sub-Bass HARMONIUMS, 511 Washington Street, Boston. 
The attention of Clergymen, Committees, Schools, 
Lodges, &c., is invited to the new 
PEDAL SUB-BASS HARMONIUMS, made and sold 
by the Manufacturers. Itisarranged with two manuals or 
ks of Keys, the lowest set running an octave higher 
than the other, and may be used separately, and thus get 
in one case two distinct instruments; or, by the use of the 
coupler, the two banks of keys may be played at the same 
time by use of the front set only. This connected with the 
Sub-Bass, will produce the effect of a large organ, and is 
sufliciently heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 
1500 perso: 


ns. 

THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed for parlor and 
private use. The construction is similar to the Church In- 
strument, being arranged with two banks of Keys, and 
when used together, by means of the coupler, is capable of 
as great volume of power as the Church Instrument, when 
used without the Pedals. r 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our Manu- 
factory, being made in the most complete and fhesoum 
manner. Having d the ious Build 1 
Washington Street, we have every facility for munuiactur- 
ing purposes, and employ none but the most experienced 
and skillful workmen. (4 short, we will promise our cus- 
tomers an instrument equal if not superior to any manu- 
facturer, and guarantee entire and perfect satisfaction. 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interested 
in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the instruments 
on exhibition for sale at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the excel- 
lence of the Melod and Hi from our Manu- 
factory, we beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follow- 
ing Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, who have ex- 
amined our Instruments, and will give their opinion when 
called upon: i 

Chickering & Sons; Wm. P. Emerson; Geo. Hews; 








Hallett & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Woodward & 
Brown; T. Gilbert & Co.; A. W. Ladd & Co.; Newhall & 
Compan 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS RENTED. Per- 
sons who wish to hire Melodeons and Harmoniums with a 
view of purchasing at the end of the year, can have the 
rent credited as payment of the purchase money. 
This matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those 
who desire a fair test of the instruments before purchasing, 
to obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent at least of a year’s rent. 

Orders fromany part of the country or world, sent direct 
tothe manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfactory 
reference, will be promptly attended to, and as faithfully 
executed as if the _ were present, or employed an 
agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll leg, 4} octave, $ 60 
Scroll leg, 5 octave, 7 

Piano sty le, 5 octave, 100 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave, 110 
Piano style, carved leg, 125 
Piano style, 2 sets of reeds, 150 
Piano style, 6 octave, 130 
Organ M 200 


elodeon 
PEDAL SUB-BASS HARMONIUMS from $275 to $400 
An Illustrated Catalogue, containing elegant illustrations 
and description, sent free. April 6 


R. WILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. 
The people’s remedy. Try it, and, if it does not prove 
to be all that is claimed for it,then d it. This ici 
is warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver 
Complaint, that main wheel of so many diseases; and war- 
ranted to cure Jaundice in its worst forms, all Bilious Dis- 
eases, and Foul Stomach, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Humors 
of the Blood and Skin, Indi i Headaches, Dizzi 








generate this vital fluid, without which sou: 
. thie in contaminated 


= —$<$<——=> 
What a pi ill they stay ?” ious thought ft d it ought to be for you WHITE DAISIES. the writer,at South Boston, Jan. 9. She was 27 years + + 
Hh plemate< UEP cat nw bool ~~ : Pca var for all soils and localities, | 5n 0 months a SS HCY tisemre) S. NOVE isements, 
Oe ry. sometimes longer. I will let you know when you| Frank was not a thoughtless child, and he looked het Dace aa aioe wd René thuage Gund te e days of thy youth. ; 
can come.” ’ grave now. — Pe ‘ cure very simple. Get in better grasses and they ry i one —=—=—_— 
PS EELS my pny whe — ry a Ire, “ Papa, I wish to bea Christian. I wish to serve | i) om 5 this a This may - done in many|_ Ettzaveru Staxpvy died in Tremont, June 25, S. 2; % Fy ST ee ees ot aE. NEW MUSIC! Over the Ri 
or n’s . 


Throne of Grace; Pilgrim’s § ; ay 
Window; Angel's Whispers Save ‘One ght du the 
H _ i Christ an’s qrertees — Father’s at the Helm. 
cents per Copy--25 cents per doz; $1.50 
Sent by at ee Per doz extra, per 08. 
4 GE Co: Boston 
July 27 — ¢ 





TEVENS’ HISTORY OF MET “a 
Volume 2 of Stevens’ iiktos now ready ee 

mo; price $1.00, with a portrait of Charles Wesley ° 2 
The read 


octavo edition oe : eR 
ESP G 
July 27 at EE, 6 Cormhin, 





GCROFrULaA, OR KING’S a 
tutional disease. a corruption of the b ood 
this fluid becomes vitiated, weak, and poor. Be 
circulation. it pervades the whole body, and ma 
in disease on any part of it. 
tacks, nor is there one which 
scrofulous taint is variously caused by mereu 
low living, disordered or unhealthy food, impure air. 
and filthy habits, the doprocsing vices, and, above aj} 
the venereal infection. Whatever be its origin, it is hey 
itary the constitution, descending “ from 
children unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it 
seems to be the rod of Him who says. ‘I will visit the inj. 
quities of the fathers upon their children.” 
Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
rupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, and in. 
ternal organs, is teremd to tubercles; in the glands, swe). 
ings; and on the surface, eruptions or sores, 





corruption, which genders in the blood, de the enen. 
gies of life, so that scrofulous constitutions not Ouly suffer 
from scrofulous complaints, but they have far less power 
to withstand the attacks of other diseases; Consequently, 
vast numbers perish by disorders which, alth h 
scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered fata} the 
taint in the system. Most of the consumption w dee. 
imates the human family has its origin directly jn thi 
scroful ination; and many destructive iseases 
of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, of all the 
arise from or - | vated by the same — organs, 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; ¢ 
sons rh invaded by this lurking infection, and thelr Rae 
is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the system 
must renovate the blood by an_alterative medicine. and 
invigorate it by healthy food and exercise. Such 9 medi. 
cine we supply in 

AYER’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF SARSAPARIL. 
LA, the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of 
our times can devise for this everywhere prevaili and 
fatal malady. It is combined from the most activ 

of 


dials that have been discovered for the expurgation 
foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
from its destructive consequences. Hence it should de em. 
ployed for the cure of not only scrofula, but also 
other affections which arise from it, such as ERvPtive ang 
Skin Diseases, ST. ANTHONY'S Firs, Rose, or Enya. 
ELAS, PIMPLES, PuSTULES, BLoTORES, Brains and 
Bo1Ls, Tumors, TETTER and SALT Ruxeum, Scatp Heap, 
Rincworm, RHEUMATISM, SYPHILITIC and MrRovniut 
Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Dexiiry, and, indeed, 
ALL COMPLAINTS ARISING FROM IMPURE BLOop, The 
pular beliefin ‘ impurity of the blood” is founded in truth, 
or scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to and re. 
th is im. 
constitutions. 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, tor all the purposes 
Family Physic, are so composed that disease witthe a 
range of their action can rarely withstand or evade them, 
Their penetrating Bon geen search, and cleanse, and jp. 
vigorate every portion of the human o 
its di 





” 





Piles, Heartburn, Weakness, Fever and Ague, and all kin- 
dred complaints 

KELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war- 
ranted to cure Rheumatism, Sprains, Swellings, Spinal 
Complaints, Pains of all kinds, Burns, Scalds, Felons, and 
all kinds of sores; Throat Distemper, Pains in the Stom- 
ach, Diarrhea or Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or Cramps, 
and other similar complaints. 

Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Lowell. 
Mass., and for sale by Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. 11 & 12 
12 Marshall Street, and M. S. Burr & Co., 26 Tremont St., 
Boston. ly Sept 8 


Wa 





THE N. H. CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE furnishes excelleut educational 
advantages in all departments of instruction. Experienced 
t ; ample dations for board and study in 
the same building; unsurpassed facilities in music and or- 
amg reasonable charges. Summer Term begins 
ay 12th. 
For further particulars address the Priedeel 
C. 8. HARRINGTON. 
Sanbornton Bridge, N. H., Dec. 15. ly 








EWBURY SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE furnishes 
SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES for both sexes, 
at low rates; 
FRENCH by an educated Frenchman; 
DRAWING AND Parntina by a skillful Artist; 
Piano Music by a Professor of the Science; 


hism, Correcting 
d action, and restoring its heulthy vitalities, As 
a consequence of these properties, the invalid who is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
so simple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of every 
body, but also many formidable and dangerous diseases, 
The agent below named is pleased to furnish my 
American Almanac, containing certificates of their eures 
and directions for their use in the following complaints: 
Costiveness, Heartbnrn, Headache arising FP ars disordered 

+) a? . b 
Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain in and jorbid Inaction f 
the Bowels, Fiatulency, Loss of Appetite, Jaundice, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body 
or obstruction of its functions. ’ 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, for the rapid cure of 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Croup, 

Incipient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive 
Patients in advanced stages of the disease. 

So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous are 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of country 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have ‘been re 
stored from alarming and even desperate diseases of the 
lungs by its use. hen once tried, its superiority over 
every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to 
observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
no longer hesitate what antidote to yon owe | for the 
ing and dangerous affections of tne pulmonary o ‘that 
are incident to our climate. While many inferior reme 
dies thrust wpon the community have failed and been dis 
carded, this has gained friends by every. trial, o 
benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, and prodi 
cures too numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 





THE SoLip BRANcHES by successful Teachers, who are 
graduates of the best Male and Female Colleges; 

WEEKLY LeEcTURES, and the Sciences illustrated; ‘ 

Tur Boarvine Hovusk, retitted and furnished, under 
the direction of the Principal and Associate; 

CONVENIENT Rooms for self-Boarding; 

3 THoxouGH CouRrsE for Young men preparing for 
College; 

ConLeoraTE Honors for Graduates of the InstrTuTE: 

Expenses—Board and Tuition in Common English per 
Term, $25 50. 

FALL TERM—I1 weeks begins September Ist, 1859. 

For Catalogues, Circulars, Board or Rooms, address. 
June29 8m F. E, KING, A. M./ Principal. 
A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW FOR THEE. 

The above is the title of one o1 the prettiest pieces of 
sheet music ever issued, (by Rev. E. W. Dunbar.) Just 
published, and 5000 ordered in one week, and is very highly 
recommended. 

“NO SORROW THERE,” 
Is the title of another piece by the same author, and bas 
become extensively known and very widely circulated 
70,000 copies sold in one year, and yet the orders keep com- 
ing for the same. 
“NEVER COMING BACK ANY MORE,” 

Is the title of another piece by the same author, and selling 
repiely. Also, just published, and now for sale, the long 
looked for and most extensively ordered of any music yet 


“OVER THE RIVER.” 

Said to be the prettiest piece of sacred music the author 
has yet published. (None of the above are published in 
any Methodist book form whatever.) 

For sale gore | by Rey. H. V. DEGEN, 21 Cornhill, 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 6 Cornhill, Boston, and HORACE 
WATERS, 333 Broadway, New York. 

June 15 8mos 





issued. 





Con NECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY, Hartrorp, Conn. 

Acquired Capital over $3,000,000. 

Chartered by the Legislature of Connecticut in 1840, and 
is now the largest company in the United States. Insurance 
conducted strictly on the MUTUAL SysTEM; each olicy- 
holder — a member ofthe Company, and participating 
in an annual allocation of the dividends of the surplus pre- 
miums, by which each assured derives all the benefits that 
can accrue from a lite insurance, and at the lowest possible 
rates, being the actwal cost—us there are no proprietary mem- 
bers or stockholders to participrte in the surplus;—all the 
capital belonging to the policy holders. 

tS GOODWIN, President. 
GUY R. PHELPS, Secretary. 
Boston Office, 20 State Street. 
EDWIN RAY, Agent. 
Cuar_es G. Putnam, M. D., Examining Physician. 
April 8 ly 





L°ts OF NEW BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES, 
AND GENERAL READING. 

We are constantly adding to our supply of New anp 
BEAUTIFUL books. and are prepared to supply from all 
oth r reliuble sources, for Sunday School Libraries and 
others. Send for a Catalogue. “Any books purchased 
which may not be satisfactory may be returned. 


My Sister Margaret, 16mo., 80 cents 
The Poet Preacher, 16mo., 65 
Mother's Mission, 16mo., 5 « 


Palissey the l’otter, 16mo., 75 
Words that Shook the World, 16mo., 
The Methodist, 2 vols., 12mo., $2.00. 


YOUTH'S LIBRARY. 
We have now 666 volumes, averaging in price 25 cents; 
well illustrated, and neatly bound in cloth. 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARY. 
Series A. now numbers 233 volumes, 6} cents. Series B. 
230 volumes; only 8 cents each. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 6 Cornhill. 
June 8 4t 





wir SHIP’S PATENT SELF-V - 
a a REFRIGERATOR. ee 
1e Stagnant Air of a Close Ice Ch i 
Food and Detrimental to Health. ae > Eepeteee te 
This isthe only Refrigerator with a 
rupted, automatic ventilation, 
ECONOMY AND CONVENIENCE. 
, — 2 ~ H.G. Clark, Col. 
iould, Esq . John L. Emmons, Esq., 8. H. Gooki * 
be Cc. a i zone TS undred ethene.” ae 
or sale a he Store of LEOPOLD HE v 
$08 and 338 Washington Street. READ, Emy., 
anufactured and for sale to the trade -D.K 
LOGG & CO., 51 Water Street, Boston. oy C. D. REE 
May 18 4mos 


constant, uninter- 
and combines HEALTH, 


C. G. Greene, Benj. A 








UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. TE. 
M ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, (Office 14 State Street, Boston,) insure Lives on the 
—— oem me 
ccumulation—over $780,000, and i ing— 
fit of members present and future. eaiedied 
9 be oe wpe a ray 4 invested, 
e business conducted exclusiy 
patent sively for the benefit of the 
se qrraes ee —— on a life, $15 000. 
Surplus distributed among the me be 
from Dec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1 1838 pot awd 
“~~ 30 per tS enim paid in five years. ’ 
*remium may a uarter] = 
oe, - the amounts not too mall. anes Se 
orms of application and pamphlets of the 
and its reports, to be had of ite mee or at the omg 
+ ~ | ac aa or forwarded by mail, if written for, post- 
DIRECTORS. 
Willard Phillips, Pres't, Charles Hubbard 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell Tappan, ’ 
George H. Folger, 
W. B. Reynolds. 


F. STEVEN, 
a Physician” Secretary. 
y 


Charles P. Curtis, 
A. W. Thaxter, 
Thos. A. Dexter, 

BENJAMIN 
JOHN HOMANs, 
Mareb 1 





EVIVAL MELODIES 

R Tun. Kevised and enlarged Hainey’ + ae 
40,000 of the first edition sold in abou. 

recommendation can be given, 


. & “ 
The new edition includes all of the fi 
e it, and the new 
Pieces published by the t fo 
ay Re issued, such as “ sentes ae tee No Niece 
n Heaven,” “Song of the Weary.” “Sun side,” 
= and some new pieces never before pub) Iehed 2 Fig 
au ke nee ae to me of Heaven,” “ Gethse- 
: ‘ oc.“ Gj : : 
and « Way to dhory.5 ity of Light,” « Depth of Mercy,’ 
ne great advantage of this work ove 
that the music is fully harmonized, and therefore can be 
ony aung in .~ choir or the social meeting. 
L.#, u want the cream of modern social hymns, get this 


It is remarkably cheap. Only 15 cents per 
. ° ca . 
dozen; 48 large octavo Pages, neat pod onl "Bins 1 ti 
to any address for 1 cent each additional 7 ? 
é M 


¢ 8 months. No better 


rmany others is, 


aaa P. —— 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
URNETT’S KALLISTON. as 


the complexion, it has no ual; j | 
t >» it ha 3 iti 

a nftammati eg a eeritying effect, aliaying all nexaere’ 
=. oy tan, freckles, pimpne int pe OA, 
renoer Pa ts vee oy | and invigoratin 


2 ro) 
quisite fur the to f 


let of every 
JOSEPH BURNETT 

by all ‘the Principal Druggists, at 50 BB a r 
4t July ri 





y- vi 
Prepared only by 
For sale 
bottle. 








L TWOMB 
Architectu ~ yf 


Special t 
Banks, Halle Rue” Siven to Churches, School-houses 





Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
All our Remedies are for sale by S. N. & W. A. Bagw. 
ER, CHARLRS T. CARNEY, WEEKS. & Porrer, 

J. A. Perry, Manchester; Lex & Burien, Hartford, 
and by Dealers every where. eoply Nov 


568 ACRES OF EXCELLENT LAND IN 
New Jersey, tor sale very low, to close a trust. 
It adjoins the new and rapidly improving New England 
settlement of Hammonton, on the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad, thirty-two miles from Philadelphia, and is with 
in twenty rods of Dacosta Station. Take the train from 
the foot of Vine Street, in Philadelphia directly to Dacos 
TA STATION. 

For terms apply to W. C. MILLIGAN, No. 427 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Front Office, Second Story, or to 
J. 8. LONGSHORE, Dacosta Station . 

eopst 





July 20 





MENIA SEMINARY. Established 1835.— 
Rey. Denison Gack, A -» Principal. 

Superior advantages offered in each Department of In 
struction. Unsurpassed in Music and Painting. 
Fall Term of 14 weeks opens August 25, Board and 
Common English, #38. 
Ameuia is situated upon the Harlem Railroad; students 
coming upon the Western Railroad take the Harlem Rail- 
road of cars at Chatham 4 Coruers. dress the Princi- 
pal, or GEO. W. CENTER. 
Amenia, N. Y., July 27. 4t . 





HiOMES IN MINNESOTA. Being unable to 

answer the many letters of inquiry respecting this 
beautiful land, 1 will forward, free of expense, on the me 
ceipt of 24 cents in postage ane, the * Immigrant 
Guide,” containing 116 pp., prepared by an old resident 
Minnesota, well illustrated with views of Falls, Lakes, §c. 
The book gives full particulars of climate, soil, prices o 
bor, profits of farming, manuer of “ making claims,” routes 
and cost of travel to the State, as well as distances from 
one part of the State to the other. Every question is fully 
answered that one need to ask. 

N.F r 'y colored 


few copies, ining a spl 
map, for 40 cents. 
Address H. C. ATWATER, St. Anthony Falls, Mivn. 
June 29 8mo 


dial 








GPRINGFIELD WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
AND FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. The 
Fall Term of this institution opens August 18th, and con- 
tinues 13 weeks. Board $2 per week. With regard to 
tuition, 25 per cent. advance will be charged on all 
fragmentary bills, except in case of sickness. 
For particulars, send for for Circulars. Address the 
Principal, H. H. Hutton. 

SAM’L. W. PORTER, Secretary Board Trustees. 
Springtield, July 27. 4t 





EORGE W. MESERVE, Stucco- Whi 
Whitewasher and Colorer, corner of Hay 

Place and Avery Street, Boston. 

Mason Work of every description neatly executed, at 

short notice. Halls, Churehesand Public Buildings Whit- 

ened and Colored inasuperior manner. Work done 

out injury to furniture or paper, and warranted to 

perfect satisfaction. All orders, however small, will re 

ceive prompt attention. m.08 March 8 


UNDAY SCHOOL VOCALIST, NO. 2. The 

author of the Sabbath School Vocalist, Rev. W. Me 
Donald, has prepared a second volume, of the same 
designed as a continuation of the first, of which 
= were sold in a few months. Price $5 per hundred. 

‘os. 1 and 2 will be bound up together and sold for % 
per hundred, making the very Best collection of popular 
music for Sunday Schools in the market. Sample copies 
sent for examination on nays of price. 

HENRY V. DEGEN, Publisher, 

July 27 6w 22 Cornhill, Boston. 











I WAS CURED OF SICK HEADACHE, which 
ae a me ~ a7 yy two pene Jess, for 
nearly thirty years, using the Compoun rup, 
ared without aleohal by *. O. & %: C. WILSON, 
yholesale Botanic Druggists, 18 and 20 Central Streets, 
Boston. HIRAM P. W HITEHOUSE, at Barrett's pe 
House, Malden. 8mos May 


WANTED, Agents to sell Choice Steel Plate 
“NGRAVINGS, including Fine Engravings of thé 
CRUCIFIXION and Last SUPPER. An active person, with 
only small capital, can make $50 to $60 per month. 
For particulars, address D. H. MULFORD, 167 Broa 
= 6t u 


way, New York. 
WEITING, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGA- 
ON, &o., practically taught by GEORGE &. 
COMER and OLIVER E. LINTON, Principals of 
COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
189 WASHINGTON STREET. 
0 Established in Boston eighteen years. 
There being no class system, students of all 
ceived at any time, Day or Evening, and those who desire 
it are aided in obtaining suitable EMPLOYMENT. Se 
department for Ladies. Catalogues and Terms can had 
at the Rooms or by mail, free. 

References to former students, one or more of whom will 
be found in nearly every Mercantile House in the city. 
Jan 26 
BANEIN G HOUSE OF ALLEN, NEALE & 

CO., GLoBE BuiLpine, 18 STATE ST., Lg 
Purchase and Sell, on the most favorable terms, Uncur- 
rent Bank Notes, Checks, Drafts, Bullion and 
Stocks and bonds bought and sold at Boston, New ork, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchange. Bills drawn 
on Loudon, payable in any part of England, lsclget Pal 

y sant 








are re 








Scotland. 
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ZION'S HERALD. 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Bosron WrsiryaN A8soclATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in 
New England. The Association undertake the risk and 
care of publication solely for the benefit of the Method- 
ist Church and the cause of Christ, without receiving 
any fee or reward whatever for their services. Uniike 
most other Methodist papers, the Herald has never 
received any support from the Book Concern, and is, 
therefore, entirely dependent on its own patronage. It 
any profits accrue, after paying the necessary expenses 
of publishing, they are paid to the New England, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Providence, Vermont, and East Maine 
Conferences. 

1. The Herald and Journal is published weekly, at $150 
per year, invariably in advance. 

2. All Traveling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, are authorized Agents, to whom payment my 
be made. 


8. All communications designed for publication sbould 





be addressed to the Editor, and letters on business should 
be addressed to the Agent, at Boston. 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other 


matters involving facts, must be accompanied with the 
names of the writers. 


(>> We wish agents to be particular to write the names 


AMUE AR 
buildings, publi Designs toe every vadteay at of subscribers in ful, and the name of the Post Ofice t@ 
&8, public and private which papers are to be sent, in such manner that there 





can be no misunderstanding. 
acres nmeecetnsetemaes 
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b my Court Street, (Commer of Tremont,) Boston. 


PRINTED BY FRANKLIN RAND 
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For Zion’s Herald. 
OUR RULE ON SLA’ 
Is our Rule on Slavery one of the 
of the United Societi 
Thad hoped that my last artic! 
question would have closed this cor 
Dr. Stevens is not disposed to dimi 
beg the privilege of replying to his r 
article, as found in the Advocate o 
The Doctor has the happy facult 
tirely a direct question, and of exp 
tonishment when he meets with a: 
argument; but we shall expect 
than evasiveness, or exclamations c 
ply to the stubborn facts in the case 
ation. We are not, however, s 
tenacity in holding on to his pet 
down in his speech at Indianapol 
cropping out in every article he he 
for to yield the point at issue, mor 
would be gone. And I doubt not | 
fore now, that his premises were lai 
and that history will not sustain hi 
sions. If this rule on slavery was 
and placed in our Discipline, as th 
why not put a stop to this controve: 
where, when and by what authority 
rated with our General Rules ? 
clear a case to him, why so much sc 
not cite us to the record and be do 
If aclause appeared in the Cor 
United States that was not in the 
ment when adopted by the several 
had never been legally enacted, wo 
ered binding ? Would it not be ex; 
ous, from the document ? ‘So if it ¢: 
that this rule was in the original | 
at our church at her organization, 
wards was legally enacted, what 
its present position, or why should 
binding upon us? But Dr. Steve 
brought before the Annual Confe 
them approved. We most emphati 
and demand the proof. Dr. Stever 
single Conference where the questic 
mitted, nor produce the shadow o 
mony in support of this assertion. 
ly consulted the minutes of all th 
since 1773, and all the Disciplin 
since 1784, but not a word is there | 
that warrants the insertion of this r 
General Rules, and not a single hi 
day makes the least allusion to the 
he says, my position rests upon “ it 
“documentary evidence,” when thi 
istrue. J base my inquiry on docume: 
alone, whilst the Doctor’s assertions 
ferential. 
The Doctor, however, says he ha 
tion of the Discipline for 1789 befor 
page of which reads, “ Approved at 
held at Baltimore, December 27th, 
this Discipline he finds this very r 
Now one would infer from this th 
slavery was adopted with the other | 
at the Christmas Conference ; and y 
it did not appear in the Discipline 
after this Conference; and Dr. Ste 
well as he lives, that when the Gene: 
adopted by our church, they conta 
clause; nor Gan he for the life of | 
where, how, or by whom, this item be 
those rules. So the Discipline in thi: 
authority, for it positively asserts wh 
false, (if there was any intention to ay 
to this rule,) for the General Conf. of 
prove of this rule; and if the Docte 
amine the four previous editions of | 
he will find no such rule there. Hoy 
clause come in at this date, as one o 
Rules when it was neither submitted | 
Conference of ’84 nor any intervening 
We have never denied that the ru 
was in the Discipline of 1789, but w 
was there without authority, and t 
eral Conference of 1792 no more in 
the Conference of 1784, for the q 
came before either of these Conferer 
Mention is made of every other « 
importance in our Discipline. Why 
that involved so much? Admitting, 
the Conference of 92 did approve o 
maining in our Discipline, it was or 
pression of their views on slavery, 
nor could any action of theirs mak 
Rule of the United Societies; they 
years before declared themselves an 
church, and no longer members of th 
The first allusion made to it in the 
Conference was in 1808, when on m 
Asbury it was stricken from the I 
fugitive clause. And yet the Doctor 
from this action, which, observe, was 
sage of the Restrictive Rules, that thi: 


“fully there, and was regarded as one 


Rules. What absurdity! He first 
be one of the General Rules, cover 
Restrictive Rule, and that it can on 
by the majority prescribed in the Cons 
he admits that this Rule was struck 
cipline without any such constitutional 
from this fact argues that itis one of the | 
when the very opposite of his conclt 
ly proven. He charges us with illog 
but let us try his process and see ho 
it is. The General Conference shi 
any of the Rules of the United § 
General Conference, however, did re 

on slavery; therefore this rule on 
of the Rules of the United Societi 

tainly, is very conclusive nonsense ! 
they never attempt to change or | 
same process, any of the other Ge 
Simply, because they were restricted | 
This rule, however, was never trea 
the General Rules, but amended, rev 
at defiance by the General and Ar 
ences as if undeserving of any respec 
The 4th Restrictive Rule reads: 
not revoke or change the General 
United Societies.” Now the only ¢ 
drawn ever up for the United Socie 
prepared by Mr. Wesley in 1743, wh 
said before, contained no such clat 
These identical rules were afterwar 
the M. E. Church, without amendme 
and these only, are the rules protec 
striction. Before this clause was j 
rules were called “ The General Rule 
Societies,” afterwards the heading w 
“our Societies,” but when they can 
constitution for our church, in framin, 
ive Rule, they went back to the ori 
evidently referring to Mr. Wesley’s 
48 received by our church. And if t 
but turn to Mr. Wesley’s Rules, as 
wen ks, Vol. 5, p- 190, he will see at. 
this rule is a stray paragraph, no way 
the original, and that every other ite: 
eral Rules is just as it was pennec 
Not that this Restrictive Rule was in 
hd nae ndan tre 
Church, — ~ ape as adopted by 
e Conference of 18 
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